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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “GLOBE” says :—“ TayLor Brotues, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoproma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the Pm elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“For Homeopatus and Invauips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


_ Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


5 BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
J. & P. COATS oer. 
MACHINE, 
SEWING "7éssutc® 
Received COTTON. 


ONLY AWARD CROCHET OR 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, TATTING COTTON. 
1876, In Skeins or on Reels. 
Forsuperior strength & excellent quality, s UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY, 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 
Os LER’s 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 











London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. Established 1807. 
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| ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
a INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSHED 


Is the most efficacious eer ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 
perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 1s, 9d. each. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRYS COCOA 


In %-lb. and ¥-lb, Packets. (TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED.) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “‘ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties. 
‘‘A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


HEALTHY SEIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 

















Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. The best for Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Recommended in The Journal of Cutaneous Medieine, edited by MR. 


ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


as “The most refreshing and agreeable balm for the Skin.” And invariably used by the 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 





j NONE ARE GENUINE 
CAS l WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


wie owes FRILLING 


spss &* and Infants’ Wardrobes. 



































Sold in stamped boues at 1s. 1}4d. and 2s. Od. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


Fenninas, West Cowes, JW. 


2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
Zz FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. m 
Ww — — COOLING -AND a mm 
u = FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS => 
xf For Children Cutting their‘Teeth, to preverit ‘Convulsions. rT.” 
n Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. = =< 
© 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


TEET 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





To pet rid of 








Use the Effectual Destroyer—* 


KEATING’S POWDER] 


Ask for and be sure to obtain * 


KEATING'S POWDER,” 
As Imitations are Noxious,and 
e fail in giving satisfaction. 


ficial effects most seliable. I 
them in cases of Co’ 





Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each 










Zaas The most ‘%,: 
known remedy in the world,: 
LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 

22, Cold Harbour Lane, 
Sir, ~ ‘5 London, July 25, 1877. 
Your 


are excellent and their bene- 
strongly recommend 


h and Asthma. y 
J. BRINGLOE, M.R.O8.L., L.8.A., LM 





&.“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 





whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Seurvy, Seres of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Viseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to. any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, ; 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


BROKEN ! ! 


DAVY’S 
ORICINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends 
China, Glass, Cabinet Work, and 
Fancy Articles. 
Of all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
See the name of “‘E. DAVY,” the 
original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 
BAROLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 


| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 




















PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


MaweneEster, June 13th, 1877. 9 
To Mz. Pacs D. ‘Wooncock, Norwich. 


Srr,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipationand Flatulency socommon in both sexes. 





They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
&@ special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 


Lam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 
Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 14d. and Qs. Od. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking. any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d.emd2s..9d. per box. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


be excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, 8 , and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin; 

the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 

Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 








Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 60.8 PUBLICATIONS, 





GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


Author of ‘“ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. 


MIRAGE. A Novel. 


crown 8yo, 3ls. 6d. 


By WuitUm Brack, 
3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. [Ou Nov. 21. 


Onpnant. 3 yols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 

[ Shortly. 

By Georce Fiemme, Author of “A Nile Novel.” 3 vols., 
[ Shortly. 


| CHINA: A HISTORY OF THE LAWS, MANNERS, CUSTOMS OF THE 
PEOPLE. By the Ven. J. H. Gray, Lh. D., Archdeacon of Hong-Kong. With 


150 full-page Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. [ Shortly. 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. By Ennis Grinax, Author of “ Carrots,” &. With 
Illustrations by Waiter Crane. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


THE MAGIC VALLEY; oz, PATIENT ANTOINE. By Etiza Kearny, 


Author of “‘ The Heroes of Asgard, ” &e. 
4s. 6d. 


Illustrated by E. V. B. 7 Globe 8vo, gilt, 
[Nearly ready. 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. Notes of a Vacation Tour in the 


Autumn of 1876. By James Bryce, 


Author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” 


With Dlustration and Map. _Crown 8vo, 9s. 


LOG-LETTERS FROM THE “CHALLENGER.” 


By Lorp Grorce 





NOVELS. 


Campsett, Fifth and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 
MACMILLAN’S 6s. 
By William Black. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
A PHAETON. 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA; and 
Other Tales, 

MADCAP VIOLET. 


By Charles Kingsley. 
WESTWARD HO! Crown 8yo. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo. 
ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait, crown 

8vo. 
HYPATIA. Crown 8vo. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. Crown 
8yo. 
YEAST. Orown 8vo. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated, 
THE OGILVIES. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 
OLIVE. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 











By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
lustrated. 

HEARTSEASE. Illustrated. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. 

THE TRIAL. Illustrated. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
FAMILY. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 
Two vols. 

HOPE AND FEARS. 

THE DOVE ww true EAGLE’S NEST. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

LADY HESTER. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 

THE THREE BRIDES. Two vols. 


Il- 





By Annie Keary. 
CASTLE DALY. 
OLDBURY. 
A YORK axp A LANCASTER ROSE 





MACMILLAN & 


Cco., LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 











ache or indigestion, whether wey | 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at t 


from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
e table, are particularly recommended to 


try PARR’S PILLS. They have never been known to fail in affording imme. 


diate relief. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
packets, 11s. each. 


boxes, 1s. 1jd. 2s. 9d. and in family 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels 


all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames St., London. 





SYMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR 


Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re- 
quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of 
Rich Soup. In packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or 
in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborouch. 


Sold everywhere. 


/'MOTHERS AND NURSES. 
The most innocent relief to Child 
ren cutting their Teeth is 


MRS. JOHNSON’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which is not a Medicine, but is 
used only on the Gums. 
i CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC. 
It cools the Gums, and gives 
immediate relief. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
BARCLAY AND SONS, 
Farringdon Street, London, 


Whose Name is on the Government | 


Stamp. 
Price 2s. 9d. per bottle, Sold by all 





Chemists. 





ZESTABLISHED 1862. 


EF MOFHDEHBE. | 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. | 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


(248, 249, 250, & 251, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
“HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 


May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Which have for over fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 








ESTABLISHED 

















Sold by all Chemists and other Vendors of Patent Medicines, in Boxes, at 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


OVER 50 YEARS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


GLASS SHADES. 
TABLE GLASS 


| exmcemfaracicusBenite my | OF ALL KINDS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S } sp HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 
STEEL PENS. j, ez al PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibiti 862 ; : . =| 
"Dublin, wes; Operte, 1065; Paris, Wop; Phidedelphis, 2070; and FOR TABLE DECORATION. 
numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and|Stajned and Painted Glass 


ee Se ene FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


CEORCE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


BY LETTERS 


























4 
meni ———=——a4 4 
ROYAL PATENT. 


combining a highly decorative and economieal substitute for ordinary floors : 

aad their Perishable coverings. MAW snd Co.'s patters-book, the work MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Onur Chimney Tops Never 
rs! esigners 0 © day, torwar , together with special desi; 4 : 

and estimates fon kind of floor and wall =< Specknens ma fhe Fail to Cure the Most Inveterate Chimneys. We 

seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM: DALE, so, John| fix them anywhere. ‘‘ No Cure no Pay,” or send them 

Dalton Street. Londorm Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 100, St. to all parts on trial or approval. 


Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL 
and Co., 10, St. George’s Crescent. EATON & Co., 127, Steel House Lane, 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. Birmingham. 


CHLOROD YN E. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNAE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNG is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNSE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNEG isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“* Tt is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bidgford. 

** I consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Seot . 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her hg a Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864, 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 

Cavutron.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacz Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Brownz was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Frrzman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. None is genuine without the words “‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


GLENFIBLD 


QUEEN’S 
LAUNDRESS 
SAYS THIS STARCH 
IS THE BEST 
SHE EVER 
USED. 


STARCH. 












































GUESTS 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINER. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. POST FREE, id. 
PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 








This Magazine is the cheapest, largest, and best published. The neat 
style in which it is issued, and the moderate price, make it suitable for the 
Drawing-room and available for the Cottage. The Music is selected from 
the works of England’s most popular Composers. 


All Songs of a Music Hall character are strictly excluded; the chief object of 
the work is to provide good and appropriate Music for the 


HOME CIRCLE, PENNY READINGS, ENTERTAINMENTS, &c. 


Each Song is correct and complete, with Words and Piano or 
| Harmonium Accompaniment. 


Organ and Harmonium Pieces are also introduced. 





VOLUME I., containing 94 Songs, with Words and Piano 
Accompaniment, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 
post free, 4s.; in paper covers, 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


J. GUEST, Music Publisher, 


2, PFISHMONGER ALLEY, FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 


FRENCH BEDDING, 


The most Healthy and Economical; 








Warranted Pure and of Best Make only. 





ONE IRON BEDSTEAD, SPRING MATTRESS, WOOL MATTRESS, 
BOLSTER, AND PILLOW FOR £2 19s. 6p. 





T. NOEL, Manufacturer, 


106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 



































A SELECTION From GHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE COsEING SEASON. 


EXAMPLES OF CONTEMPORARY ART: 
Etchings from Representative Works by Living En glish | 
and Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by 
J. COMYNS CARR. Folio, clo*h extra, 31s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: Etchings from his Works by 
WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. With preeeeeee Text. 
Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 2 

CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. By Ge. BOWERS. 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, 
Author of ‘‘Chaucer for Children.” Square 8yo, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 Lilustrations by 
the Author. Cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
bes 1 ae by Randolph Caldecott. 
cloth extra, 

SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. TOWRY. 
Crown 4to, with Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. Cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. (Uniform with 
** Chaucer for Children.” 

MYTHS AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds 
than Ours.” Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d 

ee ar Wy HIS LIFE AND AIMS. A Study. 

H. A. PAGE. Small 8vyo. With Portrait. Cloth gilt,és. 

THE SCHOOL OF SHAKSPERE, Include tne 
Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” with a 
New Life of Stucley, from unpublished Sources; “A 
Warning for Fair Women,” with Reprints of the Ac- 
counts of the Murder; “Nob and Somebody,” 
** Histriomastix,” ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” ‘‘ Faire Eve,” 
&c. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
ee "SIMPSON. With an Introduction by 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 
Thomas Moore's — to uncollected Writings. 

PROSE AND VERSE — Humorous, Satirical, and 
Sentimental. By TOMAS MOORE. Chiefly’ from 
the Author’s MSS., and all hitherto inedited and un- 
— Edited by RICHARD HERNE ——— 

own 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth extra 

LAMB S POETRY FO CHILDREN a PRINCE 
DORUS. Carefully reprinted from the ae copies 
recently discoverd. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


Square 8vo, 


CHATTO & WIN DUS, 


Vew and Cheaper Edition of Taine’s English Literature. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, B 
H. A. TAINE. Translated from the French by 
VAN LAUN. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 15s, 

The Lirprary Epitton, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth boards, 30s., 
may also be had. 

A POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. RAMBOSSON, 
Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated by C. 
B. PITMAN. New Edition. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, and a beautifully executed Chart of the 
various Spectra. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLES, 
Translated from the German of A, ROSENGARTEN, 
by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, with 639 Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

HE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and 
Philosophy in an English my! House. By W. H. 
MALLOCK. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth vane 6s. 

ew Novel v4 


Justin McCarthy. 
MISS MISANTHRO 


E. By ia McCARTHY, 
Author of ** Dear igty Disdain,” 2 vols, 8vo, with 
12 Illustrations oo Arthur Henkin “cloth extra, 21s. 
Mrs. Linton’s New Novel. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. ByE. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “‘ Patricia Kemball,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
12 Illustrations by Henry French and J, Lawson. Cloth 
extra, 21s. 
Cheap Edition of Ouida’s New Novel. 
ARIADNE. By OUIDA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra (uni- 
form with the other Volumes of the Series), 5s. 


New wetones of the Piccadilly Novels. 
rown 8vo, cloth extra, each 6s. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOP 
FORTUNES. By JAMES PAYN, 

THE UEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 

THE ARK COLLEEN. By the Author of ‘* The 
Queen of Connaught.” 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By 
— 9 P ames New Edition. Post 8yo, illustrated 
boards, 2s 


PICCADILLY, W. 





Full Catalogues sent Post-Free on application. 


BOHNS 
LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works,of European Literature 


in the English Language, on 
History,  ‘Thedlogy, Natural History 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 
Archmology, Philosophy, Fiction, 
With ‘Dictionaries, Atlases,.and other Books of 
Reference, comprising Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Ice- 
landic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. “8s. 6d. or 


5s. per Volume (with exceptions). A ‘Complete Set 
in 604 Volumes, price £135 18s. 


The only Authorised and Unabridged Edition. 


WEBSTER'S 
DICTIONARY, 


With 1,576 Pages.and 3,000 Illustrations. 1 Volume, 
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BOOK I. 
AUS LINDENHEIM. 


AUTHOR OF “ OLYMPIA,” ’ &e. &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was quite true that Walter Gordon | 


found himself incapable of doing what he | 
It | 


thought justice to the prima donna. 


must have been owing to the painter's | 


want of skill; 
to believe. And his failure, whatever the 


cause, made him think about her doubly. | 


He did not think less of herself, but more 
4 of her. And so the drive over to Deep- 
weald with Lord Quorne was not particu- 
larly lively. The earl was thinking about 
cucumbers; his companion about what is 
apt to prove another and yet more rapidly- 
growing gourd, such as is ; planted i in heads 
or hearts, and needs no microscope for 
watching. Walter Gordon had arrived at 
the stage of thinking Mademoiselle Clari 
the most interesting woman in the world, 
demanding sympathetic study, rather than 
light criticism from an outside point of 
view like other men and women. They 
had already, he felt, set up a tacit under- 
standing of friendship, and it was clear 
that yesterday in the studio she had 
been within an ace of giving him con- 
| fidences, of the kind that mostly have to 
be wrung from women. Of what nature 
* could they be? It wds clear she had a 
! story—a woman’s story; that the surface 
Clari, all moods and whims, was very far | 
| indeed from being the true Clari, whom | 
he had almost surprised without her | 
domino. He felt he had almost seen 
through the last and inmost veil of a 
woman’s real heart; and that is a strangely | 
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but that was not for him | 


—— 


exciting thing for a man when it happens 
to him for the first time. But thus far it 
had only beenalmost—the hierogly phics had 
been brought into view, but lacked inter- 
pretation. That the true Clari might not 
prove particularly amiable was nothing; 
one does not ask if intense women are | 
lovable—one loves them, or, if one does | 
not reach that point, accepts them for | 
what they are, and prefers them for being | 
what nature made them 

During the drive he amused himself {| 
with piecing together the fragmentary |} 
suggestions she had allowed to melt or | 
break from her yesterday. They were 
/not much. She was more intensely a 
| woman than an artist. Indeed, her art 
appeared to be at least no part of her, if it | 
were not foreign to her altogether. That 
was strange; for though Walter Gordon 
had known many impostors, men and 
women, who followed art by way of trade, 
these invariably gave the world to under- 
stand that they condescended to eat bread 
and cheese for art’s sake, and did not follow ¢ 
art for the sake of bread and cheese; Clari, 
with all the right in the world to take j 
the highest ground, had taken the very J 
lowest, and professed not merely cynical 
indifference but absolute scorn for the art 
that had made her Clari. Her devotion 
to it she seemed to regard as an evil fate 
that pursued her. And yet, with all her 
| unquestionable earnestness, he could not | 
| altogether accept her sincerity. From 
| what he had seen and guessed about her { 
from first impressions at The Five Adzes, 
| and from what he knew of her now, he § 
could not conceive of her as existing with- 
| out all the circumstances of triumph, of | 
| which she professed to be so contemp- 
tuously weary. It was as if she had two 
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natures—one just as real as the other— 
opposed, discordant, and yet making a 
fascinating kind of harmony, to which he 
as yet had not the key. 

In short, Walter Gordon was amusing 
himself only too well with his speculations 
about a woman, with whom he had to 
admit he was in the most ignorant sym- 
pathy. Of course, such speculations ran 
into eastle-building—very airy castles that 
one enters like a visitor on a tour, rambles 
about a little, and comes out from, at will 
and pleasure. Suppose, for instance, that 
he should end in setting up a grand passion 
for the prima donna? It would un- 
doubtedly be a distinction in itself, and 
give life a great deal of new interest. Of 
course, it would bo a case of “ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther”—he was 
not going to make himself unhappy about 
any woman in the world. It is so easy to 
regulate grand passions—in theory. There 
was every inducement to give charm to the 
enterprise. There was nothing of the 
commonplace about her, not even in the 
way she moved her fan. And—by no 
means her least charm, though it lay in 
the background—there was no more chance 
of such a romance ending in a question of 
marriage, than in any other impossibility. 


It would simply mean a pleasant flower- 
garden in the middle of life, where he 
might plant exotic emotions, enjoy their 
fragrance, and train them as he pleased, 
It did not occur to him that playing at 
love, however sentimentally, with a woman 
who can hate, is rather a fiery kind of 


game. Women like Clari, who see things 
not as they are, but as they seem, take 
strange fancies into their heads sometimes, 
and stranger things have happened than 
that a woman with a soul of fire in her 
should choose for its victim a most un- 
heroic idol. And, if love there was to be, 
she would not understand loving a little— 
indeed, a man who instinctively dreads 
passion, as nine men out of ten dread it, 
should for consistency’s sake have fled, and 
burnt behind him all his castles in the air. 
After what he had seen yesterday, the idea 
of a pleasant flirtation with Clari should 
have been too outrageously absurd—and a 
good deal more than absurd. 

Walter Gordon parted from the earl at 
Deepweald. Lord Quorne had his own 
business to Attend to, and Walter’s first 
obligation was to see the cathedral—not 
that he cared much about seeing a cathe- 
dral, but all places have their rights, and 
visitors their duties. He strolled into the 





Close, stood under the elms amd looked 
up at the tower, and put off the evil 
minute of making acquaintance with the 
verger. It was still obstinately fine weather 
after the storm—now more than a week 
ago. After all, why should he trouble 
himself with orthodox lionising? It was 


‘pleasant to lounge about with a cigar, and 


to build castles in the sun. Of course he 
would have to do the sight-seeing before he 
went back to Hinchford, but five minutes 
would be enough for that, and there was 
plenty of time. 

The Close was as emptyas usual. Even 
the rooks were away foraging, and the 
houses round had always an air of living 
altogether to and for themselves. He 
lounged up and down for nearly half 
an hour, in idle luxury, enjoying the 
feeling of being altogether out of the 
common world and in company with the 
most filmily delicate of day-dreams. He 
was on the path under the elms, when he 
suddenly heard a light step before him. 
He instinctively moved aside to let a lady 
pass, and then looking, saw a pair of eyes. 
Clari’s? No; but their twins. 

“Miss March! Fraulein Celia!” 

“Herr Walter!” 

No, they were not Clari’s eyes after all. 
Size and colour do not make eyes. He 
had seen every expression in Clari’s eyes 
save one, and that one he saw now. 

Of nobody in the world had he less been 
thinking, as he walked up and down in 
front of the cathedral. Some dim re- 
collection, or rather impression, he must 
have had that Celia and Deepweald were 
connected ; but then Lindenheim was so 
very long ago. How can a man be ex- 
pected to bear all his friends in mind for 
ever? He had known people half over 
Europe, well and intimately, whose very 
names had gone out of his mind. He had 
flirted with every girl in Lindenheinm— 
why should he think of one more than 
another at odd moments of leisure ? 

And yet, here under the elms in Deep- 
weald, and in the English sun, came back, 
in a very breath of spring, that half- 
forgotten walk to Waaren with the shy 
English girl who now stood before him, 
and whom years had not changed beyond 
recognition. There were no incidents of 
any other friendship that he would have 
remembered so well. Of course she was 
changed—very much changed. Despite 
the eyes, he had doubted when he said 
“Miss March;” but she was not at all 
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changed as his recognition led him back 
into the old Lindenheim form of “ Fraulein 
Celia.” She had grown, to begin with— 
not in inches, perhaps, but in look and 
bearing. She was dressed very plainly, 
even for a country town, in dark ma- 
terials; but they became her well. Her 
figure had filled out, and her face had 
rounded. It was still without roses, but 
the old sallowness and meagreness had 
turned to a delicate contour and a pure 
paleness, with more youth in it than at 
eighteen. Her lips were as sweet in their 
curve as ever, and now they smiled—and 
so did her eyes. The features did not 
look so prominent now that the cheeks 
were less hollow, and the old decision of 
chin and brow, though still there, was 
toned down and softened. It was a very 
charming face, thought Herr Walter, and 
had fulfilled infinitely more than it pro- 
mised at Lindenheim—where, indeed, it 
had promised nothing at all. And he 
could not misread the frankly happy look 
that shone into it as she answered, “‘ Herr 
Walter!” 

“ Fraulein Celia ! 
it really you?” 

“ You are really Herr Walter 

“AmI? But—we were right—do you 
remember—when we usec to call ourselves 
so old at Lindenheim? You must have 
been growing younger every year. But 
only to think of meeting you here!” 

“Why not? Iwas born in Deepweald— 
at least I have lived here always. But it 
is strange to meet you.” 

“Why? I have always lived every- 
where. 
me to Deepweald. Why, it is like old 
times. Of course—yes—I remember the 
first day we met. You told me you lived 
at Deepweald. Your father is organist 
here. Do you remember that walk to 
Waaren ?” 

Did she remember! Was it not the 
date whence her history of the world 
began P 

“* How it all comes back to me—meeting 
you! It was yonr first day. We set out 
with Lotte, and then she dropped off and 
I saw you safe through the Rosenthal. 
We talked about Schumann and Pales- 
trina. I used to schwiirm for Schumann 
in those days, and flirt with Irma. You 
I can, when I try—very 
hard. Then you scolded me for making 
that genius-fellow—what’s his name ?— 
blow the bellows in church. It was quite 
right of you, Friiulein Celia. And you 


Aus Lindenheim! Is 


' 


But I am glad fortune has led | 


wouldn’t dance; and we walked back by 
the light of the moon. Ah, I remember 
it all as if it had been yesterday; and it 
must be half-a-dozen years ago. Well, a 
great deal has happened since then. But 
how is it you are at Deepweald still? Of 
course I remember you came from Deep- 
weald; but you were to be the prize star 
of Lindenheim.” 

“Oh, I’m one of the failures, I suppose,” 
she said simply, but a little hastily. 
“ What have you been doing since—since 
then ?” 

“It’s strange how everybody at Linden- 
heim has turned out just opposite to what 
they were to be—at least most of them. 
You were great friends with Lotte; do 
you ever hear of her now? I left you at 
Lindenheim, you know, and have dropped 
out of the profession; so I’m behind the 
age.” 

“T haven't heard of Lotte since she 
married.” 

“Lotte married! Poor fellow! Unless 
doesn’t care to hear his own talk- 

How odd it always sounds to 
Who 


he 
ing. 
hear of a Lindenheimer marrying. 
is he?” 

“She married Herr Caspar, two years 
after I came home.” 

“No! What, the genius whom you 
scolded me about by moonlight? Lotte 
and Herr Caspar! Surely it is too absurd. 
Why she hated the very sight of him. 
But perhaps she married him in order to 
make him have his hair cut. No—lI don’t 
pity him; I pity her.” 
| “They are doing well, I believe. When 
Lotte wrote last they were in New York, 
}and he was composing an opera bouffe, 
| for a theatre.” 

“Great Heaven! He, who was to be a 
second Mendelssohn, who never heard of a 
joke! And Lotte?” 

“She does nothing now.” 

“‘ Mends the stockings, I suppose. And 
Lucas has turned stockbroker, and I 
painter, and Irma—well, the less said of 
her the better—and you are at Deepweald. 
Which way are you going now? I’ve got 
nothing to do here, and I'd rather have a 
chat with you about old times than see the 
| cathedral.” 
| He was really thinking about the old 
peorrset, and so, as often happens, took no 

notice of what had made him think of 








them. 


It may safely be said that for 
years past that walk to Waaren, and-the 
| protecting friendship for Celia that had 
| come of it and had endured so long as he 
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remained at Lindenheim, had been nothing 
more to him than the merest phantom of a 
memory, giving perfume to a thousand 
others indeed, but otherwise lost among 
them. A man who has given a bunch of 
violets to every girl at Lindenheim, each 
after each, does not treasure the recol- 
lection of one gift rather than another. 
Celia had not stopped walking as he 
spoke, and had been walking beside him 
with some air of the old shyness, just a 
little demure and mouselike in place of 
the old frank timidity, to remind him that 
she was not quite the same Celia; and 
now that he looked at her again he saw 
that she looked gravely happy. 

“T am going to Mrs. Gaveston’s.” 

“Mrs. Gaveston? No relation to my 
friend the curate of St. Anselm’s at 
Winbury ?” 

“She is Mr. Gaveston’s wife.” 

“Indeed ? And how far is Winbury ? I 
hope it is a long way.” 

“Only the end of that street. Winbury 
is part of Deepweald.” 

“Well, there are more ways of getting 
to a place than the straight one. Are 
there no other ways of reaching Mrs. 
Gaveston than down that street and no 
other ? Just think, Fraulein Celia—I 
haven’t seen you for six years.” 

“T’m afraid I must go that way and no 
other. I shall be late else.” 

“Oh, call on her some other day.” 

**T have a lesson to give her.” 

“You give lessons—here ? ” 

“Yes. That is my life. I was never 
ambitious, you know.” 

He glanced at her again. What made 
him look at her now was a composed way 
she had acquired of speaking that was 
altogether new. He began rather to miss 
the old shyness. He regretted rather that 
he had let the thread of her life go so com- 
pletely out of his fingers that he could not 
quite identify her with the Celia whom he 
was now recalling more and more. He 
would have liked her to remain the same. 
Nobody likes to go home after a long ab- 
sence to find a change, if it be but no more 
than a new barn. He wanted to ask if 
her father was still the organist, but her 
dark clothes made him refrain. And, 
though he might jest over the fortunes of 
their fellow-students in general, he did not 
like to find in a country music mistress, 
without ambition, her who, when he left 
Lindenheim, was to be the very star of 
them all. 

“Well, V’ll walk with you as far as the 





Gavestons’, and then we'll meet again 
before I leave this part of the world.” 

He hoped she would have told him where 
he might call on her; and she was silent 
for a minute, as if making up her mind. 
But no invitation came. 

“T hope so,” she said. “But here is 
the Gavestons’. Good-bye!” 

He would not have thought her eager to 
get rid of him, if he had known Deep- 
weald. He was just now full of Linden- 
heim, and, for the moment, was Herr 
Walter walking down the Gansgasse with 
Fraulein Celia—not Mr. Gordon walking 
with Miss March in West-street, Winbury, 
Deepweald. And for a young lady to be 
walking at that hour, in full sunlight, 
with a strange young man, was a breach 
of etiquette that the most innocent were 
bound to know, and the most reckless to 
recognise. 

Bat the time still hung on his hands— 
it was still a good two hours before he 
was to meet Lord Quorne. And he was 
getting hungry too, and wondered whether 
the curate lunched or dined at one. 
Finally, after another lounge, during 


which Lindenheim shared his thoughts— 


if such they could be called—with Clari, 
he found himself back in West-street, and 
rang at Gaveston’s bell. There was surely 
no reason why he should not call on his old 
college friend, and every reason why he 
should learn something about Celia, who 
interested him more than the cathedral 
after all. 

Mr. Gaveston was not at home, but 
Mrs. Gaveston was. All the better. Walter 
Gordon was not troubled with shyness of a 
curate’s wife, and sent in his card. He 
had allowed ample time for a singing- 


lesson to be over, and was received in the 


parlour by a fresh-looking young lady, not 
of the pattern precisely of which he would 
have expected to find Mrs. Reginald 
Gaveston, provincial in bearing, but plea- 
sant enough to look upon. 

“I’m sorry I’ve found your husband 
out. He’s an old college friend of mine— 
perhaps you’ve heard of his meeting me 
the other day? I’m staying at Hinch- 
ford.” 

This he said, not by way of boast, but 
of the introduction that instinct told him 
would pass best with Mrs. Gaveston. 

“Oh dear! And so am I—so sorry. 
Mr. Gaveston will be, I mean. Of course, 
I’m glad to see any of his friends, or of 
Lord Quorne’s—his cousin, you know.” 

“T knew him at Oxford, and I meant to 
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call and be introduced to Mrs. Gaveston 
before leaving. He won’t mind my intro- 
ducing myself, I daresay.” 

“Oh no—and now you're here, you'll 
I hope Lady Quorne 


take a glass of wine. 
is well?” 

“ Quite—thank you.” 

“Is this your first visit to Deepweald, 
Mr. Gordon? Of course you’ve seen the 
cathedral? I wish Mr. Gaveston had 
been at home—he’d have shown it to you 
better than the vergers, and our own 
church, St. Anselm’s.” 

“No—I’ve not been to the cathedral 
yet. Ishould like to go when there’s a 
performance—service, I mean. By-the- 
way, who is the organist here ? ” 

“The organist? Mr. March. I suppose 
youare musical ? Mr. March is a very won- 
derful musician, I believe. His daughter 
studied on the Continent, and I take 
lessons of her, poor girl. I used to learn 
of Mr. March himself before I was 
married. But of course that’s all over 
now, and it’s a charity, as well as an 
advantage, to do all one can for poor Celia 
March, I’m sure.” 

Walter was getting to the point sooner 
than he expected, and without any bush- 
beating that might have been necessary 
to give his visit the air of an unadulterated 
compliment to the wife of his friend. But 
what could have happened to the ex-star 
of Lindenheim, that she should be called 
“poor” by the wife of a Reginald 
Gaveston P 

“‘Are they badly off, then?” he asked, 
as if out of polite but disinterested 
curiosity. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“I'm a stranger to Deepweald, you 
must remember.” 

* Ah, of course. Poor Celia does all 
she can—I must say that for her—and 
though she isn’t very bright, she has been 
on the Continent, which of course is 
something. But Mr. March always was 
such a strange creature. They say he 
used to beat her, but that I never quite 
believed, or they wouldn’t have thought 
so much of him at the Palace. But that’s 
all over now. There'll have to be a new 
organist before long, and John March 
never saved a penny, that I can swear to. 
You never saw, Mr. Gordon, such gowns 
as Celia used to wear.” 

“You mean her father spent all his 
money on her clothes ? ” 

“If he had—but there’s no good raking 
up bygones. Yes, there'll have to be a 





new organist before long; and I’m sorry, 
for what they’ll do I don’t know.” 

“Why? Are they so poor? Do you 
mean the father is out of his mind?” 

“T’m afraid he was always a little that 
way. But I don’t know that would make 
much difference.” 

“Misconduct ?” 

“Oh no. I’m sure I never said that. 
He’s Deaf—that’s the matter. And enough 
too.” 





INVENTION IN FRANCE. 


INGENUITY in invention is usually set 
down as a national attribute of the Ame- 
ricans, especially exemplified in the pro- 
duction of such articles as cypress-tree 
hams and wooden nutmegs. But, to judge 
from a list of recent French patents just 
published in the columns of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents’ official journal, our 
neighbours across the Channel may fairly 
claim to be their rivals in this respect. 
During four months of last year—namely, 
from the beginning of July down to 
the end of October, at which point the 
official list stops—there were issued one 
thousand and ninety-four patents and two 
hundred and sixty-four certificates of 
addition. 

Toys hold a position on this list hardly 
to be conceived in this country. The 
statement of patents granted during the 
four months in question includes those 
for a toy called popgun sabre; a toy called 
descenseur ; a toy called reed-pipe whistle ; 
a toy called corazophone; a toy called 
magical spy-glass ; a mechanical toy called 
rifle shuttlecock; a Roumanian toy; a 
novel toy; an artistic toy; and a toy 
whistle. Under this head, too, may be 
counted a window-demolisher, patented 
under the title of a ball-bow or micro- 
catapult, together with improvements in 
tops with varying colours, metal heads for 
dolls, and a so-called cricket-match appa- 
ratus, which is to immortalise the name 
of one M. Rossignol. For the benefit 
of those interested in Oriental affairs, 
M. Aureliani has patented a game called 
the eastern question; and we have also a 
sleight-of-hand game, encyclopedic card 
games, and a musical game at dice, due 
to the brain of M. Tourseiller; whilst 
M. Bloch has sought to combine business 
and pleasure in the form of playing-cards 
with advertisements. 

Gastronomy is so truly a French science 
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that one might have expected it to b® 
somewhat better represented than it is- 
Yet there is one most singular patent— 
namely, that obtained by M. Valdenaire 
for preserving, improving, and converting 
the Lorraine cheese called Géromé, 
together with others for improvements in 
preparing, refrigerating, and preserving 
fresh meat; preparing preserved food for 
cooking ; and preparing nitrogenised food 
foranimals. Patents have also been taken 
out for a machine for shelling vegetables 
and grain in soft shells; a machine for 
coiling vermicelli for drying ; and a candle 
and steam apparatus for boiling eggs. It 
is startling to note the still growing im- 
portance of a beverage once supposed to 
be utterly unsuited to Gallic tastes— 
namely, beer. We find patents granted 
for manufacturing malt, a mode of em- 
ploying hops in making beer, a process for 
rendering beer sparkling, a beer-cooler, ice- 
funnels for beer, and, finally, for utilising 
the residue of breweries. Wine is far 


from being as well represented. Yet the 
alarm aroused last year by the alleged ex- 
tensive adulteration and colouring of wine 
in France has not been without effect upon 
the inventive genius of the nation.. Whilst 


M. Belus has earned the gratitude of red- 
wine drinkers by his invention of a 
fuchsine detector, and. MM. Lipman and 
Winkler by a wine test, MM. Lainville 
and Roy, yet more ingenious, have pa- 
tented chemical cigarette-paper for detect- 
ing artificial colours in wines, so that the 
post-prandial whiff may be made an unsus- 
pected medium for testing the purity of 
the host’s claret. But what is to be said 
of M. : imil, who claims to have disco- 
vered an apparatus for warranting the 
quality of wine? Are drinkers bound to 
submit to its dicta, and to accept on its 
authority as Chambertin or Margaux a 
fluid “‘whose father grape,” their palates 
assure them, must have ripened on the 
plain of Argenteuil? Fancy, in this case, 
the introduction of such an apparatus at 
public dinners ! 

In connection with smoking we have 
patents for using the leaves of eucalyptus 
- plants as tobacco ; improvements in pipes 
and cigar-mouthpieces ; a cigar-cutter; a 
cigar-case; a case for cigarette-papers; a 
cigarette-mould ; and also for a cigarette- 
case with a driver, whatever that may be. 
Closely connected with these are such in- 
ventions as a steel and tinder box called 
coquet; asilex or agate apparatus for lights 
for smokers ; a pivot pocket light-case ; a 





pocket light-apparatus with radial percus- 
sion; primed pocket lights ; pocket lights 
and candles; a match lamp with its pri- 
ming; economical matches with phos- 
phorus at both ends; match-cases fixed 
to the handles of umbrellas, sticks, &c. ; 
and doubtless very useful to anyone coming 
home in the dark, and many more. 

There are, of course, many patents 
relating to the production and manufacture 
of textile fabrics, including one for the 
treatment of the tark of mulberry-trees, 
and converting the filaments contained 
therein into silk, thereby dispensing with 
the intermediary of that troublesome and 
delicate creature the silkworm altogether. 
Novelties in wearing apparel, however, are, 
strange to say, not very extensively repre- 
sented ; though under this head we have 
patents granted for artificial shell almonds 
for ladies’ bonnets and costumes ; a brooch 
for head-dresses; prints imitating looped 
or cut velvet; tricot and crochet stays 
with figures laid on; a sanitary dress; a 
substitute for garters; to say nothing of 
such trifling accessories as pin-buttons ; 
novel-pins; muff pockets; ladies’ pages; 
fastenings for collars, &c. 
adorned with false brilliants, may survey 
herself in one of M. Stitch’s flexible mir- 
rors, and, fanning herself with one of M. 
Gasnier’s ocular fans, gaze at a complexion 
improved by a product called mineralised 
glycerine for the toilet-table; whilst M. 
Larne’s heated apparatus for undulating 
and curling ladies’ hair is passed through 
tresses which may owe their luxuriance to 
the use of a sanitary liquid for making 
hair grow again. So, for the special use of 
gentlemen, inventive minds have devised, 
in the short space of four months, elastic 
backs of waistcoats; sanitary braces ; 
slide shirts; shirts with uncrumpling 
fronts; duplex shirt-fronts with caout- 
chouc tabs; combined shirt-fronts and 
waistcoats; a vademecum, or shirt-front 
with a movable collar; an improved self- 
locking shirt-stud, applicable also for other 
fastening purposes; at least half-a-dozen 
fastenings for cravat collars; and a swim- 
ming or life-vest. But in the matter of 
boots and shoes amazement may fairly be 
allowed. No less than twenty-four patents 
relating to these were granted, including 
those for foot-coverings with combined 
soles and uppers; so-called eriferous 
foot - coverings ; so-called comfortable 
foot-coverings ; cold-proof foot-coverings ; 
foot-coverings with soles with double 
end-pieces ; so-called Parisian slippers ; im- 
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| 
pervious leather galoshes; movable heels 


applicable to all foot-coverings ; and manu- 
facturing sandals with machine-sewn soles. 

We have already seen music brought 
strangely into connection with toys, but 
we have also patents for manufacturing 
musical toy-watches; improvements in 
mechanical musical instruments; a mu- 
sical instrument called serophon; a 
vibrating musical instrument called har- 
monichord; whistle castanets; a substi- | 
tute for castanets; and an angelical piano. 
We may presume that a transporting ac- 
cordion owes its title to its effect, or, at 
any rate, its aim, being to carry away its 
hearers. But we can only marvel in be- 
wildetment at the purpose to be served 
by a mysterious and adjustable pedal-mute 
for pianos ; and at the ingenuity which 
has devised not only an apparatus for 
piano practice, but an apparatus for facili- 
tating singing lessons. 

Scientific and mechanical invention in 
all its branches is well represented, though 
amongst the patents to be counted under 
this heading are two examples of a well- 
known old craze in the shape of a machine 
for obtaining perpetual motive power, in- 
vented by M. Dupont, and an apparatus 
for raising head-water and obtaining per- 
petual motion with unlimited motive power, 
due to M. Dupuy. With these, too, may 
in all probability be classed M. Runkel’s 
plan for steering balloons; M. Ollivier’s 
improvements in the construction of bal- 
loons and in steering them ; M. Foucault’s 
machine for raising water by means of 
ammonia; and M. Snyer’s plan of obtain- 
ing motive power by means of three 
known scientific principles. Other pa- 
tented novelties in motive power are: an 
apparatus for propelling boats or vessels 
by the direct action of the superheated 
ateam on the ambient water; a hyper- 
dynamic apparatus for increasing motive 
power at pleasure; an hydro-atmospheric 
motor for superseding steam; means of 
communication upwards by river and 
downwards by land ; a carriage propelled 
without using horses or steam; a me- 
chanical carriage called baromotor; and 
a boat called gyroscaph. Mr. Bessemer 
finds a rival in M. Olivier, who has a 
patent for compensating the oscillation of 
vessels, just as Mr. Babbage finds one in 
M. Fontaine, who has invented a me- 
chanical multiplication table. But, whilst 
gratitude is due to M. Dulaurier, who 
claims to have succeeded in averting many 
of the existing dangers of street traffic, by 








\it is to be feared that 


inventing a tram-car accident preventer, 
the numerous 
murderous assaults recently committed 
upon slumbering passengers on French 
railways will deter nervous individuals 
from availing themselves of a so-called 
somniferous apparatus for railway and 
other travellers, patented by MM. Rigolet 
and Gilbert. 

Some exceedingly important discoveries 
in telegraphy have been made during the 
past year in England and America, but 
French progress in electric science seems 
hardly to have been so satisfactorily 


| directed. We have, it is true, M. Le Roy 


d*Halancourt’s invention of applying the 
insulating properties of glass and glazed 
porcelain for electricity to the preservation 
of human life, and also a continuous 
apparatus for manufacturing, filtering, 
purifying, and_ electrifying artificial 
mineral waters, an electric counter and 
indicator for carriages, and plans for 
fermentation by electricity and tanning 
hides by electricity. M. Lourme, too, has 
obtained a patent for an electric alarm for 
oyster-beds, doubtless to the great dis- 
comfort of the placid molluses inhabiting 
them; and M. Faucher one for an electric 
bit for checking fiery horses, in all pro- 
bability equally disagreeable to the noble 
animal. 

We find numerous improvements in 
machinery and processes of manufacture 
of every kind, spinning, weaving, dying, 
smelting, sugar refining, engraving, pho- 
tography, gas, steam, and other engines, 
railway signals and breaks, agricultural 
implements, stoves, presses, fire-escapes, 
&c. Patents relating to agriculture are 
very numerous, and include those for a 
universal manuring and sowing machine, 
manufacturing and applying lime to 
plants and vines for protecting them 
from hoar-frost, a product for destroying 
rodents, and cutting vines. And though 
remedies for that terrible scourge the 
phylloxera, of which there are several— 
such as an insecticide and insect preventer 
for agricultural purposes, and chiefly for 
destroying the phylloxera, tar for destroy- 
ing the phylloxera, a sulphide of carbon 
injector for the treatment of phylloxerated 
vines, and a machine for distributing in- 
secticide liquids in the soil for destroying 
the phylloxera—are intelligible enough, it 
is hard to guess the advantages of poison- 
ing manures with powdered pyrites and 
their sub-products, for which M. Charmel 
has obtained a patent. 
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The titles of several inventions are start- 
lingly unintelligible; unless, indeed, the 
official translations at the Patent Office 
are at fault. Such, for instance, are an 
infinite pump ; so-called rational chimneys ; 
improvements in fleshing machines; an 
anchor safety padlock ; a radiometer relay ; 
instantaneous provisional shores ; a waker, 
presumably an alarum and not an attendant 
at an Irish funeral ; a pocket counter, which 
might be handy for a peripatetic trades- 
man; and a life-purse, whatever in the 
name of Fortunatus that may be. It is 
also puzzling to imagine, why four persons 
should have united to take out a patent 
for manufacturing paper and pasteboard of 
pot-herbs. Equally ingenious, if more intel- 
ligible, are improvements in apparatus for 
producing stage effects; an automatic 
indicator of the time of arrival of carrier- 
pigeons; an apparatus for compressing 
air by tidal action; an anti-frost street- 
fountain ; and an inkstand with an oscil- 
lating clasp and moving feet. The use of 
this last must be a sore trial to a nervous 
writer, even if furnished with a so-called 
miraculous pen; but it finds its antitype 
in a steady glue-pot, just as a universal 
crusher is supplemented by a universal 
triturator. A tolerably comprehensive 
patent must be that of M. Bougarel, for 
sanitary improvements for towns. 

Invention in France extends even beyond 
the tomb. Sorrowing mourners have cause 
to thank M. Tiran for funeral medallions 
painted on unalterable glass; and M. Gellits 
fora machine for the manufacture of straw 
frames for garlands of immortelles, where- 
by the production of those indispensable 
adjuncts to a French interment will doubt- 
less be cheapened. But what are we to 
say respecting M. Urban, who has secured 
a patent for preserving corpses by petri- 
faction, or converting them into a ceramic 
stone called androlithe? The ancient 
Romans adorned their dwellings with 
waxen busts of their ancestors, and now, 
by M. Urban’s plan, the family portrait- 
gallery may be replaced by a file of deceased 
relatives, each in his habit as he lived. 
Moreover, in the case of great men, an 
historical pantheon—on the principle of 
Madame Tussaud’s—might be established 
in the capital ; or, if preferred, each, after 
being carefully treated by the process, 
might be despatched to his native town for 
erection in the Grande Place, to gratify the 
mania for perpetrating statues to local 
celebrities with which the French people 
are so powerfully imbued. 





RETIRED TRADESMEN. 


THERE are hundreds, probably thousands, 
of persons who, as business men, only 
make one serious mistake in their lives, 
and that is when they voluntarily re- 
tire from the battle-field, satisfied with 
the spoil that good luck and diligence 
had enabled them to gather thereon. It 
may at first sight appear odd, but it is 
undoubtedly true, that in the shopkeep- 
ing and tradesmen spheres of existence 
there are as many men who arrive at 
ultimate discontent and wretchedness, 
after a long career of uninterrupted 
success, as of that more numerous class, 
the members of which, struggling for 
years and years against repeated failure, 
quietly retire, crippled incurably. Nay, it 
may perhaps be claimed for the latter, in 
many cases at least, that their condition 
is preferable, inasmuch as they have still 
left them the privilege of unlimited roving 
in the domains of fancy, where they may 
speculate on “ what might have been,” 
and how happy and comfortable the even- 
ing of life would have passed with them, 
had it not been for those incorrigible ob- 
structives the “ ifs” and “ buts,” that insist 
on having a meddlesome finger in com- 
mercial as in all other worldly affairs. 

Nothing is more natural than that the 
worthy trader, having attained the main 
object of his industry and striving—i.e., 
the accumulation of money enough for all 
future requirements—should resolve, at 
last, to put in practice the precious project 
long prudently deferred, and “retire.” 
To do this is the ambition of most men, 
and especially of those who acquire wealth 
by “sticking to the counter.” They are 
cheered by the hope of being able one 
day—no matter though it be somewhat 
remote from the present—to quit business 
with all its attendant cares and worries ; 
to shut up shop for good and all; to wash 
the hands of till contamination, and forth- 
with enter the gates of a paradise where 
Sunday clotbes are the common wear, and 
the pleasantest fruit the world affords 
may be had for the mere trouble of pluck- 
ing! It must be delightful indeed to 
be enabled to say: “Henceforth I will 
enjoy perfect liberty to go where I like 
and do asI please.” He does not over- 
rate the blissful privilege. He, the trades- 
man in business, has already had some 
experience in the matter. He knows 
what Sunday leisure means, and of late 
years he has not been so tightly tied to 
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the wheel but that every summer he has 

taken, with his wife, a ten days’ or a 

fortnight’s holiday in the country. He 

has, albeit for a brief period only, tasted 

of the happiness of waking in the morning, 

neither knowing nor caring what day of 

the week it might happen to be. He has 

lounged dreamily through long hot after- 

noons in the lap of sheer laziness ; on the 

sandy beach, in a boat, or beneath the 

shade of a spreading tree, on a clover bank 

softer and sweeter than any bed of down. | 
At such moments he has remarked to | 
the faithful partner of his shop and par- 

lour, who invariably accompanies him in 

these rare outings: ‘This is something 

to look forward to, old lady! We now 

are only just nibbling, as it were, at the 

crust of the pie to which one of these days 

we shall sit down, and eat as much as 

we like, with no one to hinder us or 

say us ‘Nay.’ Since it’s so nice to have 
a time like this once a year, what must it 
be to have it at one’s command always ? ” 

This, of course, is where the fatal mis- 

take, the error irrecoverable, is made. No 
doubt there are many men engaged in 

trade, who in the decline of their thriving 
years are competent to settle down serenely 
to hard-earned ease and contented idleness; 
but these are the exceptions. The ordinary 
t adesman is successful, simply:because his 
whole heart and soul are in the business 
to which he is devoted. He may himself 
not be altogether aware of it, and he may 
so far conform to the opinion of the 
ignorant as to speak of his daily avocation 

as drudgery; but really it is with him 
a labour of love, and none the less so 
because his dealings occasionally bear 
bitter as well as sweet fruit. Were it not 
for the former, which act as a wholesome 
medicine, he would probably die young of 
a surfeit of satisfaction. His trade en- 
gagements afford no leisure for wearisome 
reflection, and were he disposed thereto, 

the hours, the very minutes, of his every- 
day are crowded with pleasant business— 
pleasant to him at least. His grog and 

pipe, and the congenial company he meets 
of nights in the best parlour of The Pig 

and Ploughshare, solace his evenings. 

He retires to bed, and sleeps the sleep of 

the man who is not afraid to face to-morrow, 

and he wakes with all the lively wide- 

awakedness that brought the business 

transactions of yesterday to a close. 

It is this favoured child of forture who 
by-and-by “retires.” Perhaps, were he at 
liberty to consult his own inclinations, 





like a sensible man, he would just go on 
putting up the shutters at night and taking 
them down in the morning, until a coffin- 
lid shut on him and he was carried to the 
grave, having enjoyed life to the last. But 
it generally happens that others have a voice 
in the matter. His wife, who knows toa 
pound how the banking account stands ; his 
sons and daughters, who have been gen- 
teelly educated ; his neighbours, who joke 
him on his eccentric persistence in remain- 
ing in business, when he has but to say the 
word, and, swift as the changing of a scene 
in a play, the crowded noisy street becomes 
the leafy country lane, the shop or ware- 
house the elegant little suburban villa, 
with the pony carriage, the pretty garden, 
and every luxury and comfort of private 
life. He may shake his head with some 
vague idea that the transformation may 
not exactly suit him, but when he is asked 
“Why not?” what can he reply? His 
means are ample ; it is quite time that he 
was, even if he is not, tired of business. 
It is a duty he owes to his wife, who has 
worked as hard as he has. Judging from 
those holiday-time tastes of semi-rural life 
already hinted at, he can have no doubt 
he will enjoy himself to the utmost, when 
he is able to give his mind freely toit. His 
faint scruples are at length overcome, and 
the step is taken. 

It would have been better had the bank 
in which his money is deposited failed, 
and paid him five shillings in the pound, 
for in such a case “retiring from business”’ 
would have been out of the question. 
The experiment may answer very well 
for three, for six months, for a year, 
in exceptional cases, but at the ex- 
piration of that time the tinsel of novelty 
wears off, and the victim awakes to the 
distressing fact that he cannot be off 
with the old love or be on with the 
new. Between himself and trade, there is 
a Siamese bond of brotherhood, to sever 
which is death, not instantaneous perhaps, 
but by the slow process of pining. A 
story is related of a worthy tradesman in 
the butchering line of business, who, 
having amassed a considerable fortune by 
means of a snug family trade in Shoreditch, 
disposed of his shop, and retired with his 
family to a villa residence at Clapham. 
But somehow the luxury of idleness did not 
agree with him, neither did the brisk air 
of Clapham-common agree with his health 
as did the more substantial atmosphere of 
the back end of Bishopsgate. He grew so 
dull and mopish that his friends were 
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alarmed, and a temporary migration to 
Margate was resolved on. It was at the 
height of the season, and the select water- 
ing-place in question was crowded with a 
mixed company of visitors, including 
butchers, both retired and still on active 
service, and for a time Mr. Shortribs quite 
recovered his spirits. But on returning 
to Clapham, his spirits sank again so 
rapidly, that it seemed not improbable that 
he would terminate his career in melancholy 
madness. At last, one day, he amazed his 
wife by announcing his determination to 
return to Margate for a few weeks alone. 
He felt sure, he said, that although it 
was now the depth of winter, the sea- 
breezes would revive him; and he more- 
over promised to return to Clapham at 
the end of each week, and pass Sunday 
with his family. He went, and lo! the 
very first week saw a change in him that 
was almost miraculous. His eye was 
brighter, his flesh firmer; there were even 
indications of a return of that roseate hue 
to which his cheeks had long beenstrangers. 
Another week, and he returned fresher 
than ever. Still another, and he was the 
Shortribs of old, with a jovial laugh, a 
ready joke, and an appetite he seemed to 
have lost irrecoverably when he quitted 
Shoreditch. Still, he expressed no desire 
to settle down once more at Clapham. He 
pleaded for another week, and yet one 
more, until his wife, with a fond woman’s 
foolish misgivings, began to suspect that 
possibly there might be something more 
in it than appeared on the surface. The 


next time that her husband, gay and’ 


cheerful, set out with his bag on Monday 
morning, she—well, there is no use in 
mincing the matter—she caused him to be 
watched. And with a most astonishing 
result. It was all a subterfuge as to 
Shortribs going to Margate. He had 
never, during the whole period since his 
health and spirits began to improve so 
astonishingly, been farther than Camden- 
town. There, at the shop of a trust- 
worthy brother- butcher, sworn to secrecy, 
he had passed the pleasant time, busy with 
knife and steel from Monday morning 
until Saturday night. 

A retired publican may perhaps endure 
an idle existence better than any other 
tradesman, for the reason that he may, 
if it pleases him, spend his leisure in the 
fond contemplation of the scene of his 
former joys and triumphs; but it cannot 
be so with the draper, the cheesemonger, 
the baker, the tea-dealer; a man cannot 





be constantly purchasing loaves of bread, 
or pounds of cheese, for the fleeting 
pleasure of listening to the chink of shop 
scales, and of inhaling for a few seconds 
the familiar aroma of the “stock” which 
is so grateful to his nostrils. And the 
worst of it is, that having once fairly 
“retired” from his accustomed avocation, 
even though he be ever so much inclined 
thereto, he must not return to it; it being 
a fact known to all tradesmen, that there 
was never yet a man who voluntarily 
abandoned the shop and took to it again, 
who did not speedily come to grief. Why 
it should be so is not easy to explain. It 
may be a way Fortune has of avenging 
herself on those who slight her favours, 
or who wantenly seek divorce from her. 
There is no help for the unfortunate victim. 
A miserable man, he is doomed to fret 
away the remainder of his allotted time on 
earth, with his spirits crushed, and his 
heart heavy with the old unconquerable 
yearning. 


STORIES FROM A BANK COUNTER. 
TWO ECCENTRIC DEPOSITORS. ; 





During my twenty years’ experience as 
cashier of a large London hank, I have 
come across many strange events, and 
stranger people, upon whose histories it 
is interesting to look back. 

I propose on this occasion to relate to 
the reader two little episodes of my 
experience, showing the curious kinds 
of people who sometimes come forward to 
deposit their money, in response to the 
bank’s advertisement. 


One day, some years ago, a rough-look- 
ing man, of singular appearance, came 
slouching into the bank, and walking up 
to my desk, took off his hat respectfully, 
and held it in his hand. Now it is a 
strange fact, that it is not usual in London 
for anyone to take off his hat on entering 
a bank, although I believe it is done in 
some country banks; so I looked at the 
man with some suspicion, expecting to 
hear a pitiful story, with a pathetic appeal 
for assistance. He was dressed in ill- 
fitting black clothes; a black silk hand- 
kerchief was wound around his neck in 
many folds, no shirt-collar being visible. 
His hands looked rough and horny, like 
those of a labouring man. No trace of 
whisker appeared on his well-shaven face, 
and a certain good-natured expression 
which it wore was marred by a villainous 
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squint. He was apperently about sixty; 
his hair was quite gray, and was arranged 
upon each of his temples in those strong 
circular curls, which are vulgarly known 
as “Newgate knockers.” Altogether, he 
had a most unprepossessing appearance, 
something like what you would expect to 
see in a retired burglar. He stood hat in 
hand before my desk, respectfully waiting 
until I should be disengaged. He then 
said apologetically : 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but could I 
speak to you for a few minutes ? ” 

I replied, of course, that I was at his 
service, whereupon he seemed to become 
confused, shifted uneasily from foot to 
foot, and twirled his hat nervously. He 
had evidently something to say, but did 
not know how to begin. 

“You see, sir,” he said at last, “I’ve 
just come back to England from Australia. 
I’ve got a little bit of money as I don’t 
know what to do with, not being a scol- 
lard; so I thought I’d come in and ask 
your advice, sir, and whether you'd take 
care of it for me.” 

I made no reply, but waited. The first 
appearance of the man had aroused my sus- 
picions, and these were increased when he 
produced from some mysterious pocket a 
very dirty leather bag, tied with string. 
He opened it, and handed over to me a 
packet, consisting of bank-notes and new 
Australian sovereigns, amounting to two 
thousand pounds. He then produced out 
of an old pocket-book a document, which 
proved to be a draft upon the London 
branch of one of the largest Australian 
banks for five thousand pounds. 

In reply to my question, he told me 
that his name was Ebenezer Knott 
he showed a noble indifference to the 
spelling—and verified his assertion by 
showing me an envelope addressed to him 
in that name. He informed me that he 
had been in Australia for more than 
twenty years, having gone out there at 
the period of the great gold fever to seek 
his fortune. He had formerly been a 
“‘coster ” in London, he said, and thought 
he shonld be as well able to rough it in 
the “bush,” as would many gentlemen 
who were going out there at the time. 
Anyhow he was strong, and was not afraid 
of work. He did not inform me in what 
way he had contrived to pay his passage 
out—he seemed disinclined to speak about 
it. I have my own suspicions on the sub- 
ject, but I shall probably be safe in assert- 
ing that his emigration was “assisted.”’ 











His success was not great at the diggings; 
“a lot of hard work,” he informed me, 
“‘and standing in a river all day, and only 
getting as much as paid your way. We 
didn’t find no big nuggets; me and m 
pals was glad to. get a little dust, buat 
sometimes the ‘swells’ used to manage 
to find some good ones.” 

The gang was soon broken up, and 
Knott next started a spirit store at Scott’s 
Rush. The store became the resort of 
some of the richest men of the place, 
who used it as a kind of exchange 
or club. By degrees, Knott’s Store grew 
into Knott’s Hotel, which Mrs. Knott 
managed with great skill and success. 
Ebenezer had now reached the height of 
his ambition, and he was happy. His 
wealth had increased without his care or 
effort, everything he bought seemed imme- 
diately to increase in value. But just at 
this time a great blow came, which 
nearly broke his heart. A malignant 
fever broke out at Scott’s Rush, and 
Mrs. Knott fell a victim to it. Poor 
Ebenezer was disconsolate, for he was 
now left altogether alone in the world. 
He hated the place which had been the 
scene of so great a misery to him, although 
it had been also that of all his fortune. He 
conceived an intense yearning to return to 


‘the old country, and longed to find him- 


self once more among the old familiar 
faces and streets of London. He there- 
fore determined to realise his property, 
and return with it to England; “not as 
a gentleman, you know, sir,” he added 
apologetically, “but in order to see my 
native land again, and, perhaps, be able to 
help some of my old pals who have not 
been so fortunate in life.” 

There was something so genuine in the 
tone and manner in which this narrative 
was told me, that I could not refuse to 
give it at leasta partial credence. I there- 
fore opened a deposit account in his name, 
and received from him seven thousand 
pounds. It was a difficulty that he could 
neither read nor write, although he in- 
formed me with a certain air of triumph, 
that he could make a cross “which it 
would lick anybody to copy.” He there- 
fore signed his mark in the signature- 
book with a great many intricate flourishes, 
back strokes and dots, which quite justified 
his description of it, and I proceeded to fill 
up and sign the deposit receipt. When I 
offered it to him, however, he drew back 
with a comical look of dignity. 

“I don’t want no receipt, sir,” he said. 
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“ Do yon think I can’t trust you? Why, 
sir, 1 think my money’s as safe in this 
here bank as in any place on earth.” 

I explained to him that it was not a 
question of confidence, but of rule and 
custom, and that, without the receipt, it 
would be difficult for him to draw the 
money out. This seemed to disconcert 
him, and he replied : 

“* Well, and supposing I was to lose the 
blessed paper, and some cove was to bring 
it here and get the money out; what good 
would itdo me? No, no,sir! I reckon 
as you're not likely to forget my phiz; and 
when I comes again, with or without 
papers, I know you'll do the right thing. 
Look here, sir,” he continued, firmly, 
seeing that I still held the paper out to 
him, “if you give me that there paper I’ll 
tear it up, as sure as my name is Ebenezer 
Knott.” 

After much argument I consented to 
keep the receipt in my desk for him, and 
he departed after making bold to offer a 
pinch of snuff to all the clerks in the 
vicinity of the counter. 

About a week after this our nerves were 
upset by the strains of a large organ, which 
was being played outside the bank win- 
dows. This excited the more surprise as 
no organs are allowed in the City during 
business hours. Thomas, the old bank- 
porter, went out with an air of official im- 
portance and endeavoured to silence the 
player. The latter, however, was an 
Italian who either could not or would not 
understand, and Thomas’s efforts were for 
some time unavailing. At length the 
arrival of a policeman on the scene put a 
sudden end, in the middle of a bar, to the 
music. The policeman seized the horse 
by the bridle, and led it off with the 
organ and the much-gesticulating Italian 
to the Mansion House. We were still 
laughing at the suddenness of the catas- 
trophe, when Mr. Knott entered in a state 
of great agitation. He informed me that 
he had purchased the organ and the horse, 
and had engaged the services of the Italian, 
with the object of making a tour with 
them in the provinces. Previous to 
leaving London, however, he had resolved 
upon treating the bank to a serenade, in 
order to show us at once his gratitude and 
the superior nature of the instrument. He 
had no notion that in doing this he was 
breaking the regulations of the City, which 
must have been made, he said, since he 
left London; and he was deeply mortified 
at having been interfered with by the 





police. As I happened to know one of the 
officials at the Mansion House, I accom- 
panied him there, and speedily put matters 
right for him. 

At his earnest request I called upon him 
at the Old Bell in Holborn, where he was 
staying, on my way home from the City 
that evening. He began by expressing 
the gratification which my visit had given 
him, and his sense of the honour I had 
done him. He then entered at once on 
the business concerning which he wished 
to consult me. 

He informed me that, when he left this 
country twenty years ago, he had had 
many friends, and that one reason of his 
returning to it had been that he wished 
to see if he could not do some good to 
them or their children. He had devoted 
much time, and had gone to some expense, 
in tracking them out, and had found that 
nearly all of them had either died or had 
taken to bad courses. Many of them were 
in prison. Their wives had taken to 
drinking, and their children to worse vices 
still. He was soon convinced that nothing 
could be done for them, and that any 
pecuniary help which he might give them 
would probably be badly applied. He saw 
clearly that the only effective means he 
could take to assist them would be by 
taking from them the children who were 
young enough to be reclaimed, and giving 
them “a hedication as their parents ’adn’t 
’ad.”” He proposed to place five of these 
at small schools, and after a few years’ 
training to apprentice them to different 
trades, such as carpenters, masons, brick- 
layers, &c. The parents of these five had 
consented to part with their children ; but 
now came the difficulty. He didn’t know 
how to set about it—what schools to select, 
how to provide for the payment of their 
fees, and those of their subsequent appren- 
ticeship, and so on. 

So he appealed to me as a “scollard” 
to assist him. He said he had been much 
disappointed on returning to England, 
where he found himself utterly friendless 
and isolated, and had made up his mind 
to go back to Australia after a time; there 
at least he knew that his money would 
gain for him a consideration which he 
saw it would not get him in London. 
He laid it all down to his want of 
“* hedication.” 

Much moved by the simple and dis- 
interested generosity of this rough and 
illiterate man, and by the strong common 
sense which had marked his application 
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of it, I willingly offered to render him all 
the assistance in my power, and suggested 
that he should appoint three trustees to 
carry out his wishes, adding that I should 
be happy toask three charitable gentlemen 
of position to act in that character. The 
old man’s eyes grew moist and gleamed 
with pleasure, and his face assumed an 
expression of kindness and goodness which 
quite effaced the roughness and uncome- 
liness which a hard life had impressed 
upon it. He thanked me warmly for my 
proposition, but said he would only assent 
to it upon one condition, which was that I 
should consent to be one of the trustees 
myself. It was then agreed that I should 
ask the manager of the bank and another 
gentleman I knew, both of whom were 
interested in the education of the poor, to 
act with me. 

“ And now, sir,” he continued, drawing 
his chair nearer to me, speaking in a 
mysterious whisper, and looking cautiously 
round, as if he feared that there might 
be some listener concealed in the room, 
“T want yon to do me another favour. 
When I was in Australia I -invested a 
goodish sum ia Government Stocks, which 
pay me very well. They gave me a lot of 
bonds for it,” he added in an undertone, 
“and I’m bless’d if I know what to do 
with the blessed papers. I always carry 
them about with me, and they’re a perfect 
torment; ’cos if anybody was to steal 
them from me, you know, or if I was to 
lose them, they wouldn’t pay me the 
interest. So I wanted to ask you if you'd 
mind taking care of them for me.” 

I told him he could leave them at the 
bank, and that they would be properly 
taken care of for him. He then went up 
to his room and returned with a parcel 
wrapped up in a very dirty newspaper, 
tied with string, and proceeded to open it. 
What was my surprise when I found it 
contained New South Wales Bonds to the 
tune of ten thousand pounds! 

“Why, Mr. Knott,” I exclaimed, “ you 
are a rich man. That makes seventeen 
thousand pounds!” 

“Why yes, sir,” he replied humbly, “J 
have been very lucky, and that’s a fact. 
But besides this I’ve got a mortgage on 
some property in Australia for three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. And the money 
ain’t no use; I wish it was. I should like 
to make it useful, if I could, to some of 
those poor boys I see every day playing 
in the courts and alleys here.” 

“Well,” I said, “it is very good of you. 





And I think you are quite right in putting 
those bonds into a place of safety, so bring 
them to the bank and I will arrange it 
for you.” 

I then took my leave, with much diffi- 
culty resisting his oppressive hospitality. 

The next day Knott appeared with his 
bundle of securities, which I placed in the 
strong-room of the bank. Ihad spoken to 
the manager and to the friend I had men- 
tioned to Knott, and had had no difficulty in 
persuading them to act as trustees with me. 
I arranged for an interview between them 
and Knott at the offices of the bank’s 
solicitors, where he gave instructions for 
the drawing up of the trust deed. We 
were all much surprised when Knott, after 
many preliminary coughs and much 
clearing of the throat, announced that he 
would at once transfer five thousand pounds 
to the credit of the trust. He gave in- 
structions that the income of this sum, or 
of any other moneys which he might in 
future transfer to it, were to be applied, as 
far as they would go, to the education and 
apprenticeship of any destitute children 
we might select, giving the preference at 
first to the five whom he named. 

“And mind you, sir,” he said, address- 
ing the solicitor, “‘I want you to put it 
in writing that these boys and girls are to 
be brought to earn their bread honestly 
and not to be made ladies and gentlemen 
of. Let the girls be sent to service, and 
the boys be taught useful trades. All the 
rest I leave to these gentlemen, who will 
do the right thing. And I want them to 
be able to send these boys and girls, when 
they have learned their business, to the 
colonies, where they can get on better 
than they can in this country, if so be that 
they’re industrious and not afraid of work. 
That’s my experience.” 

In a few days’ time the deed was drawn 
up and signed, the money transferred to 
the new account, and the children indi- 
cated sent to industrial schools. 

Shortly after this Knott took his leave, 
and started upon his musical tour. For 
about four months we heard no more of 
him; but one day in the Jate autumn he 
reappeared, his face and hands very much 
bronzed, and altogether looking in much 
better health. I took him into the mana- 
ger’s room, and he then related to us the 
story of his travels. He had travelled 
with his organ along the whole southern 
coast of England, from Margate to Fal- 
mouth, and had returned through Corn- 
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thence by train to London. He had en- 
joyed himself “splendid,” he said, and 
would have gone farther, only that the 
organ wanted some repairs. 

“ We have lived like fighting-cocks,”’ he 
said, “and I’ve made about eighty pounds 
over and above expenses. And now, sir,” 
he continued confidentially, “ you remem- 
ber what I told you at the Old Bell that 
day? I’ve made up my mind to go back 
to Australia for a spell, and I shall come 
back again ina couple of years’ time. But 
before I go, I want to add the rest of the 
money you have of mine in bonds to the 
other for the poor children.” 

I endeavoured to dissuade him, pointing 
out how inconvenient it would be for him 
if he should in any way lose the remainder 
of his fortune. He laughed cheerily and 
said : 

“Oh, never fear for me. I shall fall on 
my feet all right, as I always have. Be- 
sides, I’m not so old but what I can earn 
my living as I always did. I’ve got now 
five hundred pounds in bank-notes, and 
after paying my passage I shall have 
enough left to live upon with what I can 
make.” 

At his earnest request I accompanied 
him to Liverpool and saw him safely on 
board his ship. 

When taking leave his eyes filled with 
tears and his voice faltered with emotion. 

“God bless you, sir,” he said, pressing 
my hand, “and may He reward you for 
your charity in looking after these poor 
children !” 

And he brushed his eyes with his horny 
hand, and turned away. Then pulling 
himself together, as with an effort, he said : 
“‘Excuse me, sir, for being such a fool, 
but I’m only a poor ignorant man, and no 
scollard,” he added with a sob which fairly 
choked him. “I'll see you soon again, 
sir; you'll find I’ll come back, like a bad 
shilling.” 

I could not trust myself to speak, but 
wrung his hand and left the ship. 

When I reached the shore I looked 
back, and saw him standing at the ship’s 
side, the wind blowing about his long 
gray hair while he waved me a last 
farewell. 

The events I have mentioned took place 
many years ago, but no word has reached 
me of Knott since then, althongh I have 
made enquiries concerning him in all the 
principal cities in Australia. Perhaps he 
may return some day unexpectedly, as I 
hope he will, and be rejoiced, as I have 





been, at the happy fruits of his disinterested 
charity. By means of it forty children 
have already been rescued from the in- 
fluence of vice and infamy, apprenticed to 
trades, or sent into service according to 
their sex. Ten of them have been already 
sent out to New South Wales, and are 


prospering. 


The eccentricity of my second eccentric 
depositor was of quite a different kind. 
This is the story: 

Outside the portal of the bank, a com- 
missionaire, named Copp, bas for many 
years taken up his position. He is not in 
the service of the bank, but being a man 
of tried probity and trustworthiness, his 
right to the station is tacitly admitted. 
He is an old soldier, and has served with 
distinction in many glorious battles, as the 
numerous medals, which he proudly dis- 
plays upon his breast, bear witness. He 
has been a sergeant-major, and comports 
himself with a suitable dignity. Upon 
many occasions, on busy days, he has 
been entrusted with missions of delicacy 
and responsibility, and has always fulfilled - 
them with tact and exactitude. 

One morning! was waiting at my desk for 
the arrival of our early customers, when I 
saw Copp advancing to me with his mili- 
tary step, and with even more than his 
customary dignity. He held in his hand 
a dirty canvas bag, which he placed on my 
desk. 

“Well, Copp,” I said, “whose account 
is this for?” 

He stood at attention, and said after 
saluting: 

“This bag, sir, was placed in my hands 
an hour ago by a man who asked me to 
take care of it till hecame back. Thinking, 
perhaps, he was a customer of the bank, I 
took charge of it, and as he hasn’t come 
back, I thought I had better bring it to 
you, sir, as it seems to contain money.” 

I opened the bag, and found that it con- 
tained seven hundred and fifty pounds in 
bank-notes and gold; but there was no 
indication of the person to whom it be- 
longed, either written upon a paper, as is 
customary, or upon the backs of the notes. 
Copp seeing my surprise, added : 

“TIT beg pardon, sir, but I may as well 
tell you, that the party who handed me 
the bag was decidedly inebriated—in fact, 
sir, [may say drunk. He could scarcely 
stand, and didn’t seem hardly ts be able to 
speak,” 

“Very well,” I replied ; “‘ you may leave 
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it with me, and when the man comen, | 
bring him in here.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Copp, who saluted and 
retired. 

I put the bag on one side, fully expect- 
ing that the owner would soon call and 
claim it. At the end of the day, however, 
nobody had called, although Copp had 
kept a sharp look-out at the door. I was 
much surprised at this, and put by the 
money. The next day and the next passed 
by, and still no claimant appeared. I in- 
terrogated Copp as to the description of 
the man. He said he was a short, thick- 
set man, with dark hair and whiskers, but 
no moustache. He wore a black coat, very 
seedy-looking, and his face and hands | 
and shirt were very dirty; “looked as if 
he’d been on the loose, sir,” he added. 

At the expiration of another week, I 
inserted advertisements in all the principal 
daily papers, stating that a bag containing 
a sum of money had been found, and 
inviting the owner to claim it, and specify 
the contents. No satisfactory answers were 
received to the advertisement, and the 
question remained, What was to be done 
with the money? We could not place it 
to any account in the bank, and we could 
not, of course, open an account in an 
unknown name. The manager was of 
opinion that, as the money had been left 
in the hands of Sergeant Copp, who was 
not an official of the bank, and, besides, 
who was standing in the street at the time, 
there was no evidence of it having been 
intended to be lodged in the bank, and 
that therefore it should be handed over 
to the commissionaire. 

Upon my telling Copp this, however, he 
stoutly refused to have anything to do 
with it. “It was not his,” he said, “and 
he had only taken charge of it upon the 
supposition that it belonged to one of 
the customers of the bank.” The matter 
was finally settled by opening a deposit 
account in the joint names of Copp and 
myself. 

Two years rolled by, and nothing further 
was heard of the mysterious depositor, and 
I began to think that the amount would 
ultimately fall into the hands of the worthy 
Sergeant Copp or his family, to whom it 
would be a small fortune. At length, how- 
ever, one morning, Sergeant Copp walked 
up to my desk with an expression of great 
pleasure upon his honest face. 

“‘ Beg your pardon, sir,” he commenced ; 
“can I speak to you for a few minutes P” 
“Certainly,” said I; ‘‘ what is it?” 











“Well, sir, do you remember that bag 
of money—two years ago?” 

“Of course I do,” I replied with in- 
terest, ‘‘ who could forget it?” 

“Well, sir, I think I’ve got a clue to 
the man who left it with me.” 

It appeared that the sergeant’s son was 
apprenticed to un upholsterer in the City. 
Among the workmen in the establishment 
who had recently joined was a French- 
polisher. One day, in the course of con- 
versation, he told his fellow-workmen the 
following facts concerning a foreman of 
the firm of Smith and Jones, where he had 
formerly worked. This foreman, whose 
name was Thompson, had been with the 
firm a great many years; he was entrusted 
by his employers from time to time with 
the collection of large amounts of money, 
and had always been found honest and 
upright. Upon one occasion, about two 
years before, a shipping order had come to 
the firm for a quantity of furniture froma 
new foreign house, of which they had some 
suspicions. The goods were ordered to be 
shipped on a certain day, and it was agreed 
that they were to be paid for in money 
before being placed on board. As the 
order came to seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, the foreman went down himself 
in charge of the goods, with strict injunc- 
tions from his employers either to bring 
them back or the money. The goods were 
placed on board the ship from the lighter 
in the docks—so much was ascertained ; 


'but the foreman who had received the 


money, and had given a receipt for it, was 
never seen again, either by the firm or by 
his wifeand family. The lighterman, who 
had been present at the payment of the 
money, and had conveyed Thompson 
ashore, deposed that he had not been able 
to get the goods on board on the day when 
they were sent down, and Thompson passed 
the night at a sailors’ coffee-house in the 
neighbourhood of the docks, in order to 
be in time to assist at their transhipment 
in the morning. When he arrived on 
board he looked very strange, and the 
lighterman noticed that his watch and 
chain were missing. Altogether, Thomp- 
son’s appearance was that of a man who 
was still suffering from the effects of a 
night’s debauch. On taking him ashore, 
the lighterman had conducted Thompson, 
at his urgent request, to a public-house, 
and had there left him. From this point 
impenetrable mystery hung over the matter. 
Had Thompson decamped with the money, 
or had he been the victim of some foul 
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play? The first hypothesis was scouted 
by Thompson’s friends and fellow-work- 
men. He had shown himself for more 
than twenty years a man of probity; he 
was a sober and prudent man, whose only 
delight was in his home and his children. 
He was always preaching habits of saving 
and economy to the men under him, and 
when he disappeared, it was found that he 
had a considerable sum in the savings- 
bank, which he had never touched. It 
was incredible, therefore, that he could 
have embezzled his employers’ money. The 
second hypothesis seemed the more reason- 
able one. But if he had been murdered, 
how had his body been disposed of P The 
river had been closely watched from the 
Tower to the sea, but no corpse answering 
his description had ever been found. 

Young Copp had carried this story to 
his father; and the sergeant had with 
much difficulty succeeded in discovering 
Thompson’s unfortunate wife and family, 
who were now reduced to great poverty. 
From them he learned the confirmation of 
the sad story, and felt sure that now at 
last he had found the missing ¢lue. 

The good sergeant then waited on 
Messrs. Smith and Jones, in whose em- 
ployment Thompson had been, and ascer- 
tained two facts which confirmed him in 
his supposition. The seven hundred and 
fifty pounds had been paid by the foreign 
firm which had bought the goods, in 
exactly the same proportion of notes and 
gold as the sum left with the commis- 
sionaire, and the date upon which they 
were paid corresponded with that of the 
mysterious deposit. The unfortunate 
hiatus in the chain of evidence was that 
nobody knew the numbers of the bank- 
notes which had formed part of it. 

“What do you think, sir?” concluded 

Copp. 
I replied that I thought the solution 
probable, but that we should proceed 
very cautiously in the testing of every 
proof, 

After turning over the matter carefully 
in my mind, I came to the conclusion 
that the cnly means of identifying the 
sum paid to Thompson with that left 
with Sergeant Copp, would be a com- 
parison of the numbers of the notes 
in each instance. But then came a for- 
midable difficulty. The foreign firm had 
been dissolved, and its members had left 
England. They bad also already informed 
Messrs. Smith and Jones that they had 
omitted to take the numbers of the bank- 





notes which had been remitted to them 
from the Continent. 

The plan I at last hit upon was as 
follows : 

When the seven hundred and fifty 
pounds were paid into the deposit account, 
the notes which formed a portion of the 
sum were sent by us to the Bank of 
England in the regular course of business, 
and were there cancelled. I ascertained 
at the Bank of England the name and 
address of the firm to whom the notes 
had been first issued, and then traced them 
through the several hands through which 
they had passed. Following up the clue, 
I discovered that some of them had been 
sent to a bank at Paris. I wrote to this 
bank, enquiring to whom they had been 
paid, and, to my great gratification, was 
informed that they had been sent to the 
very firm in London a few days before 
they had handed them over to Thompson. 

Here, then, was the missing link, and I 
had no longer any doubt in my mind that 
the money paid to us was the same as that 
which had been lost by Messrs. Smith and 
Jones. 

Honest Sergeant Copp was overjoyed, 
and wished to go at once to Mrs. Thomp- 
son and give her the good news. This, 
however, I would not permit, as I thought 
it would be better to endeavour, in the 
first instance, to ascertain the fate of the 
poor foreman. I therefore called upon 
Messrs. Smith and Jones, and informed 
them that I had obtained certain informa- 
tion, which led me to believe that a sum of 
seven hundred and fifty pounds paid into 
the bank was identical with that lost by 
them, but that the only person who could 
satisfactorily prove the fact was Thompson, 
and that he must therefore be found. 
They promised to do their best to aid my 
enquiries, and employed a detective for the 
purpose. In the course of a few weeks 
they were able to inform me that Thomp- 
son had been discovered in Paris, working 
under an assumed name, and that, on being 
informed of the discovery, he had at once 
come over to his family, who were over- 
joyed at his return. 

On the following day Thompson called 
at the bank, and was recognised by 
Sergeant Copp as the very individual who 
had left the money with him. 

The explanation given by Thompson of 
the transaction was, that his coffee had 
been drugged at the house where he slept, 
and his watch stolen from him. He had, 
however, nerved himself by a violent effort 
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the following morning to be at his post on 
the lighter, and, although half stupefied, 
had with some difficulty received and 
counted over the money; that on going 
ashore he had repaired to a public-house 
near the docks, in order to get some soda- 
water; that, after taking it, he had 
rambled through the streets on his way to 
the workshop. 

His mind, however, was a complete 
blank as to everything which occurred 
afterwards, until he found himself lying 
in a narrow alley, surrounded by ill-looking 
people. When he came to himself he was 
paralysed with fear on finding, as he 
thought, that he had been robbed of his 
bag. His brain was dazed with the 
thought of the fearful accusations which 
would certainly be brought against him. 
Who would believe that he was guiltless 
of any crime, when appearances were 80 
much against him? How could he 
explain. away his seeming state of in- 
toxication when he went on board the 
ship in the morning? And, above all, 
how could he explain the loss of the bag ? 
He could remember that up to a certain 
time, after leaving the public-house, he 
still had the bag safe in the breast-pocket 
of his coat, for he had a distinct recollec- 
tion of keeping his arm tightly pressed 
against it. He hada dim recollection of 
finding himself amid streets of tall stone 
houses, and of reeling against several 
people on the pavement; but after that 
his memory was altogether blotted out. 
All was darkness and vacancy until he 
awoke. 

Then a feeling of blank despair took 
possession of his mind. How could he 
ever again show himself among his friends 
—he who had held his head so high, and 
had been so forward in denouncing vice 
and drink? He would be a laughing- 
stock to all the world; and, then, the 
stain upon his honesty! Messrs. Smith 
and Jones he knew to be very hard people ; 
they never had spared anybody in their 
business dealings, and they would cer- 
tainly bring a criminal charge against him. 
The idea was horrible. He would rather 
die than submit to such indignity. 

Pondering these things over in his mind, 
he had wandered heedlessly through the 
streets without remarking whither he was 
going. Fate or instinct seemed to lead 
him to the riverside again, and he found 
himself at last at St. Katharine’s Dock. 
Exactly facing where he stood was a 
flaming placard, announcing the departure 





that day of a boat direct for Calais at a 
very low rate of passage. The thought 
darted into his mind, Why not cut his 
difficulties at once, and put the sea between 
himself and the scene of his disgrace? 

It was a cowardly temptation which, if 
his intellect had been in a clearer state, 
would have been instantly rejected with 
scorn; but the poisonous drug which he 
kad imbibed seemed to have paralysed his 
energy, and to have utterly unmanned him 
and deprived him of the courage necessary 
to face his trouble. He yielded to the 
temptation, and made his way through 
to Paris, where, under an assumed name, 
he succeeded in getting work, for he was 
very expert at his business. 

Nothing could exceed the delight of the 
worthy commissionaire at having been the 
means of clearing up the mystery, except, 
indeed, his pride in retelling the oft-told 
tale. Nor was his honesty unrewarded in 
a more substantial manner, for Messrs. 
Smith and Jones presented him with a 
hundred pounds as a recognition of his 
integrity and intelligence. 
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He still lived; but, apparently, he was 
desperately wounded, and had fainted from 
loss of blood. With some difficulty we 
carried him into a café close by, the door 
of which chanced to be open, in the Rue 
Neuve de Luxembourg, and placed him 
upon one of the marble tables. 

‘* His heart still beats,”’ said Guichardet. 
And he went out to obtain medical aid. 

“He must have been handsome, once,” 
said a waiter, steeping his napkin in water 
and bathing the forehead of the wounded 
man. 

Poor Paul! He was terribly changed ; 
so gaunt and worn, wasted and pallid, with 
a fortnight’s beard bristling on his chin. 
His clothes were in rags, splashed and 
plastered with blood and mire; the hands, 
once so white and effeminate-looking, were 
now torn and soiled and bleeding; the 
handsome face was sunken and livid ; there 
were patches of gray discernible among 
the dark curls, now covered with dust and 
thickly matted together; privation and 
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suffering had brought age upon him with 
the suddenness of a blow. 

His wounds were washed and bandaged ; 
his lips were moistened with cognac; he 
sighed deeply, then opened wide his large 
gray eyes; they roved listlessly hither and 
thither, then rested upon me. Bat there 
was no speculation in them; only a sort 
of insane fire. He did not recognise me. 

“Tell me the watchword and the time 
and place,” he muttered. ‘Death to the 
tyrant! Does the king go to the opera 
to-night? Strikeand spare not. Fieschi, 
Pepin, Morey, Alibaud, Meunier, and the 
rest. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. Vive 
la République!” Then with a change of 
voice, he added: “ Nous sommes trahis! 
Vengeons nos fréres! ” 

“Ts he dead ?” demanded several blou- 
siers, hurriedly entering, pushing past the 
waiter who tried to keep them back. They 
were armed with pikes and drawn sabres , 
one bore a lighted torch, which filled the 
room with sulphurous smoke. 

At the door stood a tumbril filled with 
corpses. A ghastly procession had been 
organised. The victims of the fusillade of 
the Boulevard des Capucins were to be 
carried round Paris, to awaken the people 
to a sense of their wrongs, to kindle their 
fury, to rouse them to desperate acts of 
chastisement and vengeance. 

Tumbril follows tumbril. Thousands 
of torches illumine the horrible scene. 
Close ranks of armed men escort the 
corpses on their dreadful mission. Mus- 
kets, pikes, and sabres are brandished in 
the air; fierce songs are chanted, hoarse 
cries are uttered, demanding retribution, 
blood for blood, and the Republic! From 
time to time a corpse is held aloft, its 
limbs helplessly pendulous—here a dead 
woman, and there a dead child; the gaping 
wounds are exposed, with the blood still 
oozing and dripping—innocent blood, pro- 
claim the crowd, shed in maintenance of 
an odious tyranny! The hideous pageant 
winds round Paris like a suake—spread- 
ing poison where it passes. The people 
shudder at its approach, then stand and 
gaze, fascinated by its horrors, then fly to 
arms and follow in its wake. The tocsin 
still clangs and clashes from a hundred 
steeples ; 
again and again through the long dark 
hours of night. Even the king is startled 
as he muses in the Tuileries how he can 
best appease the people by yet another 
shuffling of the political cards, or suppress 
the émeute—for, to his thinking, it is not 


the clatter of musketry is heard | 





yet a revolution—by prompt and energetic 
employment of his sixty thousand soldiers, 
the army of Paris. Buta cordon of bar- 
ricades has been drawn round the palace. 
The king is surrounded by his troops— 
thickly clustered in the Place du Carrousel, 
the courtyard of the Tuileries, the Place 
du Palais Royal, the Place de la Concorde, 
and the Champs Elysées—but the king 
and his forces are, in their turn, circled 
aud hemmed in by an infuriated nation in 
arms. 

On the morrow the French monarchy 
falls. 

Ministry after ministry has crumbled to 
dust in the king’s hands. The people fire 
and sack the Palais Royal. The king 
abdicates. “I am unwilling that any more 
blood should flow for my sake.” He had 
never spoken more royal words. But, 
already, hisarmy is failing him; lacking firm 
control and sturdy words of command, effete 
from inactivity, it falls to pieces. Soon, 
the cavalry are seen to be surrendering 
their sabres to the people; the infantry 
are yielding their muskets. Itis proposed 
that the Duchess of Orleans shall be Re- 
gent of France. The people invade the 
Chamber. The duchess escapes with her 
children—the Comte de Paris and the Duc 
de Chartres. The Tuileries is attacked by 
the people, who enter the palace by oue 
door, as the king and his family steal out 
at another. 

It was an unpicturesque and even igno- 
minious conclusion to an important chapter 
of history. The king and his family—on 
whose account he has made so many sacri- 
fices, stooped so very low—are closely 
packed in two broughams and a two- 
wheeled cab. Constructed to hold six 
persons, these little carriages are now 
compelled to carry some fifteen. Personages 
of great importance are, for once, jammed 
tightly together, like figs in a drum, or 
sardines in a box. So they escape from 
Paris, the people burning the throne be- 
hind them. Presently they are making 
their way to Kogland. The queen has as- 
sumed the name of Madame Lebrun; the 
king, affecting to be an Englishman, calls 
himself Mr. William Smith. He muffles 
himself in a thick great-coat, he disguises 
himself with spectacle, he has relieved his 
bald cranium of the famous curled wig 
that so long has covered it. He has lost 
his old resemblance to a pear. There is 
an end of all jocosity in that regard. The 


| pear has been gathered ! 
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very troublesome work before it, has been 
institated at the Hétel de Ville. The 
Tuileries has been converted into an 
hospital for the reception of the mar- 
tyrs or the victims of the Revolution of 
February. 

The pallets of the wounded and the 
dying are ranged against the walls of the 
central pavilion, the grand ball-room of 
the palace. Every trace of royal occupa- 
tion has been ruthlessly sweptaway. The 
pictures have been cut from their frames, 
or perforated again and again with bullets ; 
the furniture has been hacked to pieces ; 
mirrors have been smashed with the butt- 
ends of guns; the gilded panels have been 
pierced and splintered and prized by the 
thrusts of pikes and iron railings; magni- 
ficent china vases have been hurled at 
sheets of looking-glass, so that the labour 
of destruction might be economised and 
quickened ; statues of marble or alabaster, 
clocks, chandeliers, lustres, porcelain trea- 
sures of all kinds, have been flung from 
the windows, that they might be assuredly 
shivered to pieces upon the pavement of 
the courtyard below. The throne has 


been torn from its place, slashed with 
knives, defiled with mud and filth, carried 


in ironic procession round the city, and 
finally burnt at the foot of the Colamn of 
July, an exulting mob dancing round the 
fire, singing ribald sougs and gesticulating 
with savage glee. The Revolution has duly 
celebrated its saturnalia. 

Paul Riel had been recognised as a lead- 
ing member of the republican brotherhood, 
long in conspiracy against the Government, 
and had been carefully removed to the 
Tuileries, borne upon the shoulders of his 
friends and attended by an escort of the 
National Guard under the command of 
M. Alexis, who now seemed popularly 
known as Colonel La Grange. 

Paul lay upon his pallet like one dead, 
he was so white and still. He had been 
carefully tended. The most skilful sur- 
geons in Paris had placed themselves at 
the disposal of Government, and daily 
visited the wounded in the hospital of the 
Tuileries. But his state was judged to be 
almost hopeless. 

At the head of his pallet, her arm cir- 
cling the pillow upon which his head rested, 
a woman crouched or nestled. Her hair, 
escaped from its combs, had fallen forward, 
and half hid her face; her eyes were weak 
and red from watching, and anxiety, and 
want of rest. No tears had come to the 
relief of her acute distress. 





She was known to be an Englishwoman, 
and she had become an object of interest 
and sympathy to many. Rude, bearded 
men, stained with labour and with conflict, 
saluted her as they passed by. The saloon 
had become overcrowded, and it had been 
proposed to remove all but those whose 
state really demanded surgical aid. This 
was the advice of Dr. Sanson, a student of 
the Polytechnic School, charged with the 
care of the wounded. It had been his 
daty also to deal with the dead, stretched 
under the sheltering walls of the larger 
buildings or huddled in the lower stories 
or in courtyard coruers. The poor wretches 
had crept to secluded spots to die. 

“She must be suffered to remain,” said 
a tall man in a black frock-coat buttoned 
to the chin. His manner was most dignified, 
with yet a suspicion of self-cunsciousness 
marring it somewhat. His fine-featured 
face wore an ascetic look; there were lines 
of thought or of care scoring the lofty 
forehead and surrounding the lips. His 
hair was tinged with gray. “She is his 
wife; her place is by his pallet. To re- 
move her would be to wrong at once the 
living and the dying.” 

The speaker was Lamartine—the idol of 
the people for a season. He had been 
daring enough to mount the whirlwind, 
and capable enough to direct the storm of 
revolution. His triumph had been supreme; 
it did not, it could not endure. Rhetoric 
is but of indifferent force considered as an 
engine of government. 

He was visiting the hospitals to en- 
courage and comfort the sick and wounded. 
He was the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the new Government, and in the height of 
his popularity. Men pressed round him 
as though to derive benefit and virtue from 
touching the hem of his garment. He 
might well forget how infirm was the 
pedestal upon which he stood raised above 
his fellows. 

“Poor woman!” he said. 

He whispered an enquiry into the ear of 
Dr. Sanson. The reply was not hopeful 
apparently. 

His lips tightened, his brows lowered, 
he bowed his head gravely, and with a 
look of deep pity passed on his way. 
Doris had been wholly unconscious of his 
presence. Her eyes had been fixed upon 
the deadly pale face of Paul Riel. But 
she stirred presently, and perceived me 
standing close beside her. 

“Oh, Basil!” she said, and then re- 
peated over and over again: “ Why did I 
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not come sooner? If I had but known! 
If I had but known!” 

She had started from London imme- 
diately upon receipt of my letter informing 
her that Paul had been discovered. 

“Ts there no hope, Basil? Can it be 
that there is no hope? I will not, I can- 
not believe it! These doctors may be 
mistaken. They are not English doctors, 
you know; they may really be mistaken. 
He slept well last night; he scarcely stirred 
at all. He was without pain, and no evil 
dreams seemed to trouble him. That isa 
good sign, is it not?” 

“No doubt. The brain fever has abated.” 

“ And his pulse, though it is very faint, 
still it is very regular. Is not that a good 
sign also?” 

“Tthinkso. He is very weak, of course. 
He had gone through so much, and his 
wounds were severe.” 

“My poor husband! I wish I were a 
doctor, Basil. I think if I were a doctor 
I could cure him. Why don’t they teach 
girls medicine, and how to tend the 
wounded? We really learn nothing that 
is useful. His hands do not burn nearly 
so much, do they, Basil? I’m sure that 
must be another good sign. Basil, do you 
really think there is hope? Only say that 
you think so.” 

‘Indeed I try and think so, Doris.” 

Poor child, she was ravenous for even 
the poorest crumbs of comfort. 

“Tt is terrible, Basil. When he wakes 
he does not know me. I tell him that I 
am here—Doris, his wife, who loves him 
so; but his eyes rest on me for a moment 
only, and then turn away; he does not 
speak to me—he does not even press my 
hand; Iam nothing to him. Will it be 
always so,do youthink? Will his memory 
be always a blank? He is not mad, you 
know; for he is calm, and he under- 
stands when the doctor comes round and 
speaks to him. But when he seems to 
look at me without thought of me in his 
eyes, it is very hard to bear, Basil—it 
wounds me to the heart. It is as though 
his mind were turned to stone. And yet 
last night he was talking in his sleep. I 
listened, for I thought he might be suf- 
fering ; but no, there was a smile upon his 
lips, and it was my name he was murmur- 
ing—not once only, but again and again, 
‘ Doris, Doris,’ quite plainly, yet so sweetly 
and softly; it was just like the happy past 
come back again, and as though this 
dreadful present had never come to us. 
He sees me in his dreams, yet when he 
wakes he does not know me. Still it is 








something that I am with him in his 
dreams. He is better, he is certainly 
better. Is it not so, Monsieur le Docteur? ”’ 

Dr. Sanson, a young man, with a pale, 
impassive, steadfast face of classical form, 
that looked like an ivory carving, paused 
for a moment beside the pallet; stooped 
down and placed a finger on Paul’s wrist. 
Anxiously Doris searched the doctor’s 
face; but it remained unchanged in ex- 
pression. 

The doctor’s touch had been light 
enough, but it disturbed the sleeper. Paul 
shivered, sighed, then tried to turn upon 
his bed. 

“ He is better ?”’ asked Doris. 

“ He has rested.” 

“Ts it time?” Paul demanded dreamily. 
“Where is the king to-night P ” 

“There is no king now in France,” said 
the doctor. 

“ He is dead P” 

‘He has abdicated. He has fled the 
country. The Republic has been pro- 
claimed.” 

“Vive la République!” He tried to 
rise. He pressed his hand over his eyes 
and forehead. ‘Where am I?” 

“In the Palace of the Tuileries.” Paul 
seemed to muse over this reply for some 
minutes. 

“The Palace of the Tuileries,” he re- 
peated. Then he added in an abstracted 
way: “Strange that the exile of Soho 
should be lying here in the Tuileries. Has 
the late occupant of the Tuileries gone to 
live in Soho?” 

“ History repeats itself,” said the doctor, 
sententiously. “Time brings about strange 
events. The king has returned to exile. 
It has been with Louis Philippe as with 
Charles Dix. When the king departs the 
exiles come home again.” 

“In the Palace of the Tuileries !” 

“Have no fear. You are among 
friends,” I repeat; ‘‘the Republic has been 
proclaimed.” 

** Friends ? ” 


Paul’s eyes rested upon 
the hand of Doris, twined round his own; 
then his glance travelled upward. He was 
looking into her face at last, knowing it to 
be the face of his wife. 

He trembled convulsively. 
though his mind had by a violent effort 


It was as 


regained its legitimate dominion. He 
stretched out eager, trembling hands; his 
face seemed to quiver with emotion ; his 
lips moved—but for a moment he uttered 
no articulate sound. 

“Doris!” he screamed at length, and 
in a moment he was straining her to his 
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heart, clasping her with fond, agitated 
arms; kissing her passionately, hiding his 
tearful face in her bosom. 

The doctor went on his way. He re- 
turned some hours later, to find Doris still 
close beside her husband’s pallet, their 
hands tightly locked together. They were 
silent; it was as though they were too 
happy to speak. Words might disturb 
the harmony of their love. 

Paul was first to observe the presence of 
the doctor. 

“T am dying,” he said calmly. ‘I feel 
it—I know it.” 

“Heaven will decide,” said the doctor. 

“ Paul—my own—my husband! live— 
live for me, and for our child!” Doris 
whispered. 

Paul trembled ; he drew her still nearer 
to him; but he still addressed himself to 
the doctor. 

“This English lady is my wife, accord- 
ing to the law of England; I wish her to 
become my wife according to the law of 
France.” 

The doctor bowed his head. 

“T am a peer of France,” said Paul. 
“T am the Marquis de Rouvray.” 

‘* Nobility has been abolished in France ; 
titles have been declared illegal—they are 
inconsistent with the principles of the 
Revolation—with the safety of the Re- 
public.” 

“The Republic cannot suppress the 
past, nor ignore truths, nor abolish facts. 
I am, I repeat, the Marquis de Rouvray. 
I do not regard the title. I have given 
proofs of my disregard. I have never 
before this avowed my rank. I am true 
to the republican opinions of my father 
and my grandfather; all the same, I ama 
De Rouvray, and something is due to the 
sentiments of others. Titles are valued in 
England.” A certain bitter smile crossed 
his face as he said this. ‘ Well, I be- 
queath my title to my son—if it is God's 
good pleasure that a son is to be born to 
come after me, and bear my name, yet 
never to look upon his father, or to know 
what a father’s love is like.” 

“Paul, dearest!” cried Doris, in a voice 
of agony. 

** Hush, Doris! let me speak while I 
may—while my mind is calm—my brain 
cool. Time grows short with me.” 


CHAPTER X. MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS. 


“In what can I serve you?” asked 


Dr. Sanson. 
“T desire to be reunited to this lady, my 
English wife, in accordance with the pro- 








visions of the Code and the ordinances of 
the church. I think the authorities will 
not refuse the request of a dying man.” 

“They will not refuse. I presume to 
answer for them.” 

“Forgive me, Doris, that I have 
brought so much unhappiness upon your 
life. If you had never seen me!” 

“Ah, Paul, if I had never seen you I 
should not know what it is to love—what 
it is to be happy.” 

Certain preliminary forms having been 
complied with, the mayor of the district, 
by indulgence of the Government, at- 
tended in the central pavilion of the 
Tuileries and duly conducted the civil 
ceremony of the marriage of Paul and 
Doris. 

Surrounded by officials, the mayor sat 
in state beside the pallet of the wounded man, 
and in accordance with prescription, read 
aloud in an emphatic manner the admoni- 
tions or cardinal maxims of the Code Civil. 
First: The married owe toeach other fidelity, 
comfort, assistance. Secondly: The husband 
owes protection to his wife, the wife obe- 
dience to her husband; and soon. Finally 
he pronounced : “ In the name of the law, 
I declare that Paul, Marquis de Rouvray, 
and Mademoiselle Doris Doubleday are 
united by marriage.” 

A little later, and Paul was carried to 
the state chapel of the Tuileries, the 
religious ceremony of the marriage being 
solemnised by the Archbishop of Paris, in 
the presence of many witnesses. These 
included certain members of the Provi- 
sional Government, and groups of armed 
men, soldiers of the Revolution, who had 
fought upon the barricades, Republicans 
who had long struggled and plotted 
against the monarchy. ’ 

Paul’s strength was failing fast. He 
winced and moaned when lifted from his 
pallet, the pain of his wounds was so 
acute, though he tried hard on Doris’s 
account to restrain these confessions of 
suffering. Yet his voice did not lack 
decision when he took part in the cere- 
monies of his marriage. His signature in 
the register was bold and firm. 

“You are now my wife, indeed, Doris,” 


| he said, as he leant back exhausted in her 


arms; “my wife by both French and 
English law and the rules of the church. 
But it is certain that you were truly my 
wife before, in my eyes, and in the sight of 
Heaven. It was right, however, that thee 
forms should be observed, Doris, because 
of the world, for your sake, and for our 
child’s that is to be.” 
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“Tf a son be born of our marriage, let 
him be called Paul,” he said, after an 
interval. “And when he is old enough 
to understand, tell him that his father, 
had life been permitted him, would have 
loved his child very dearly. He will love 
you, his mother, Doris, for how indeed 
could he do otherwise? If it be possible, 
I should wish him to love also his dead 
father. Teach him to respect my memory. 
Tell him, at least, that I died like a brave 
man, that I was faithful unto death to the 
canse of liberty and of France. 

“My sense of duty has been mistaken, 
perhaps,” he resumed presently ; “I may 
have accepted too heedlessly the political 
sentiments and opinions handed down to 
me from the past—undertaken too im- 
pulsively labours beyond my strength to 
accomplish, and of a nature offensive to 
my humanity. Heaven will judge me 
mercifully. I clang to what seemed to 
me to be the right. If I have erred, I 
am paying the penalty with my life.” 

His voice grew weaker. 

“Ts it retribution?” he asked. “I re- 
turned to France to attempt the king’s 
life; my death in his palace is the work 
of his soldiery. May we not cry quits? 
But I die leaving France a Republic. 

“ Basil, my brother——” but he could 
not continue. I understood, however, 
that he commended Doris to my care. 
He was too exhausted for further speech 
just then. He closed his eyes, and seemed 
to sleep for a while very tranquilly. He 
was so white and still, with his thin hands 
outstretched before him on the coverlet, 
that he looked already like one dead. But 
he stirred again; his eyes sought out 
Doris. 

** Pray for me, my darling,” he said in 
a whisper. “Hold my hand in yours. 
Let me know, let me feel that you are 
close beside me: to the last. God bless 
you, my own wife. The end is not far 
off. Kiss me, dearest. Let my head rest 
on your bosom. Kiss me again when I 
am dead.” 

How beautiful looked the waxen face! 
It seemed as though the finger of death 
had smoothed away many of the lines and 
dints of care and suffering, and brought 
youth back to fill the place premature age 
had usurped. How refined and finished was 
the symmetrical Greek profile, the low 
broad brow, with its overarching, cluster- 
ing curls, the sharply-shaped lips and 
nostrils, the firm round chin. The winter 
sun shone out for a little while: rays of 
dull gold falling upon the dead face 





seemed as the saintly aureola of a missal 
picture. 

Poor Doris! 

A tender hand proffered her flowers 
culled from the conservatories of the 
palace to deck the bed of death. The 
hand was Lamartine’s. 

“No, though all be over,” said Lamar- 
tine, “let her linger yet a little while. 
She loved him, and she loves him still. 
Her heart is with the dead, and the dead 
is with God. It were sacrilege to draw 
her back to earth just now.” 


The trees of liberty, planted in 1848, 
did not yield much fruit ; indeed, they were 
scarcely allowed to take root in the earth 
at all. For speedily the days of February 
were followed by the days of June; and 
surely the terrible days of June, 1848, 
prepared the way for the days of Decem- 
ber, 1851, for the coup d'état, and the 
violent re-establishment of the empire. 
Unfortunately, in France, liberty has a 
tendency towards disorder; while order 
inclines to tyranny. As a result, a saviour 
of society appears in time to shoot down 
French citizens in the streets, and to re- 
store tranquillity by means of cannon-balls 
and bayonets. Peace, in France, is apt to 
bear a sword instead of an olive-branch; 
oftentimes her sandals and the hem of her 
white robes are splashed with blood. 

To the days of February, England owed 
its 10th of April, 1848. 

The fall of the French monarchy pro- 
duced a general rocking of the Continent 
under the feet of its kings. Democracy 
indulged in much day-dreaming. The 
cause of the people seemed on the point 
of supreme triumph, everywhere. The 
wronged of France, Italy, and Germany 
were obtaining their rights, or striving 
hard to obtain them, from the hands of 
tyranny ; were the working-classes of 
England to remain the while abject, mute, 
and passive? The example of France 
seemed to them worthy to be followed as 
promptly as might be. They were, in- 
deed, not a little envious that France had 
been first to rise against its oppressors. A 
feeling prevailed that England should have 
led the way in that, as in other matters. 

The joy of Mr. Grisdale and his readers, 
at the news from France, was very great. 

‘Of all the revolutions I have seen,” 
said Mr. Grisdale, “I like this last the 
best. It has done the most, and cost the 
least.” 

To my thinking, however, the cost had 
been very considerable. 
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“In 1830, they did but drive away one 
king to bring in another,” Mr. Grisdale 
continued ; “they replaced a bigot by a 
charlatan. It was hardly worth doing. 
But now they have by far the best of the 
exchange; for in lieu of a king they pos- 
sess a republic.” 

For my part, my recent experiences 
did not commend revolution to me. I 
thought with horror of certain of the 
scenes I had passed through. Was Lon- 
don to be as Paris had been? It was a 
terrible price to pay, even for the emanci- 
pation of a people. Therestill sounded in 
my ears the eternal rolling of the drums, 
the rattling of musketry, the hoarse songs 
and cries of the populace, the moaning 
and screaming of the wounded and the 
dying. I looked down and seemed to 
see the pavement slippery with blood, 
dreadful groups of bodies, flung together 
at random, strangely distorted—Death had 
petrified them as they writhed in their 
last agony—cruel havoc and rapine; the 
wicked work of fire and sword, degrada- 
tion and destruction on all sides. I saw 
too, over and over again—it was a long 
time present to me with curious vividness 
—the spectacle of Paul’s death in the 
Tuileries, and the despair of Doris as she 


rained tears and kisses upon the dead face 
of her husband. 

‘You are a young hand, yon see, Basil,” 
said Mr. Grisdale, to whom I had dis- 
closed something of my sentiments con- 
cerning revolution; “and I think you 


have never been wholly with us. You 
are, perhaps, over-inclined to sympathy 
and sensitiveness, and I can well under- 
stand that what you have lately gone 
through in Paris has deeply affected you. 
The rising of a people in its wrath must 
cost something. Tyranny rarely goes 
down without a struggle. And—and it’s 
too late now to object. The effort is 
really to be made.” 

His faith in the “ulterior measures,” 
in the advantages of resort to physical 
force, was not, I think, so complete as it 
had been. 

“1 grow old,” he said, with rather an 
air of apology, “and perhaps I begin to 
feel myself unfitted for scenes of violence. 
Much as I have advocated reform, and 
even revolution, I could almost be content 
now to let things go on as they have been 
going. But the word has been passed. I 
could not interpose timid counsels. I’ve 
spoken very boldly in my time, and I 
consider myself bound by my speeches. 
If I’ve stirred the popular anger, it’s be- 








cause I’ve been angry myself. If the 
people rise, I rise with them. The feel- 
ing is very strong against the Government. 
We’ve some unwise brethren amongst us, 
I grant you, but this hardly seems the 
right moment for exposing their unwis- 
dom. Ireland is already in revolt. Read 
this in The United Irishman. Can you 
read it without a certain tingling of en- 
thusiasm coming over you? ‘Let the 
man amongst you who has no gun, sell 
his garment and buy one. Every street 
may be an excellent shooting-gallery for 
disciplined troops; but it is a better defile 
in which to entrap them. Chimney-pots, 
brickbats, logs of wood, mantelpieces, 
furniture, fireirons, &c., thrown vertically 
on the heads of a column below, from 
the elevation of a parapet or top story, 
are irresistible.’ I confess I like less what 
follows, about such missiles as broken glass 
for maiming horses’ feet, with such addi- 
tions as boiling water or grease, cold vitriol 
and molten lead. But one thing’s clear, 
Ireland is in earnest. We must be stir- 
ring, Basil. It’s now or never. The time 
has come for action.” 

“Are you sure the country is with 
you?” 

“There will be a rising in every town. 
The agricultural labourers will join us 
afterwards. The country is always rather 
behind the cities.” 

“Have you any plan of action?” 

“We shall remain under arms until the 
Charter becomes the law of the land. If 
we are attacked we shall defend ourselves, 
and attack in our turn. I cannot tell you 
more at present. The art of street-fighting 
is better understood than it was, and Paris 
has set us a good example.” 

“ But if the French king had employed 
his artillery ?” 

‘““We must do the best we can,” said 
Mr. Grisdale, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Tam prepared to meet artillery, if need 
be. Our numbers will be enormous; we 
shall come down upon the troops an over- 
whelming avalanche. And there may be 
disaffection in the army. Who knows? 
In these cases something must be left to 
chance. It will be like a great fire; it 
will spread far and wide; and now this 
building will catch, and now that, until 
flames will burst out in the most unex- 
pected places. But why do you suggest 
these difficulties, Basil? You are not 
bound as I am. You have not been the 
spokesman, the representative of this cause 
for long, long years as I have. You can, 
if you will, withdraw from us without 
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shame. I cannot. I must go on to the 
end, be the end what it may. I could not 
hold back now if I would—and I would 
not if I could.” 

“T stand by you, old friend,” I said. 
“Where you go I will go also. If there is 
to be danger we'll share it.”’ 

I read in Catalina’s eyes approval of my 
decision. Perhaps desire to win her ap- 
proval prompted my decision. 

“Be it so, Basil,” said Mr. Grisdale, 
with a curious look of irresolution upon 
his face. “It is not for me to counsel you. 
But I love you as though you were my 
own son; and [I shall grieve indeed if 
trouble comes of your friendship for me. 
For I feel that you are rather true to me 
than to the cause. However, let’s hope 
for the best. Who knows? In a few more 
hours the victory may be ours; the 
Charter won; or even a provisional go- 
vernment, with a view to a republic, 
established in England.” 

“Can you count upon your leaders ?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, we’rerather short 
of leaders. ‘The Thanes fly from us,’ as 
Macbeth says. Pierce Pluamer—but I never 
counted upon him—is on the Continent, they 
say; othersare keeping in the background, 
to come forth if they perceive a real opening, 
not unless. They want the chestnuts out 
of the fire just as badly as we do, but 
they’d rather use our paws than their own. 
They’ll claim the victory when we’ve won 
it; but they’ll leave us to pay the penalty 
of defeat. Feargus remains stanch, how- 
ever. They tell me he’s stark mad; but 
he’s a gentleman—an Irish gentleman—all 
the same.” 

Catalina whispered in my ear, “ Will 
there really be danger?” 

“T fear so.” Her face was very pale. 

“Help him if you can—promise me 
that.” 

“T promise. I shall not quit his side, 
whatever happens.” She wrung my hand; 
but she spoke no word of regard for my 
safety. 

It is certain that London had not been so 
completely scared, since the Pretender’s 
army occupied Derby, and threatened to 
march southward. 

The Court retreated to the country. 
The greatest captain of the age undertook 
the military defence of the capital. The 
public buildings and government offices 
were fortified to withstand a siege. More 





than four thousand troops were assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Kennington, where 
the outbreak was appointed to commence ; 
regiments of soldiers occupied other parts 
of London, and took possession of the 
river steamers, so as to move rapidly 
wherever the enemy might threaten at- 
tack. The superintendents of police met 
in conclave in Scotland-yard to determine 
their plan of action. The rising was to be 
repressed by strong measures. 

A quarter of a million of special con- 
stables were enrolled. Business was sus- 
pended. The shopkeepers, sighing over 
the too probable fate of their plate-glass, 
closed their shutters. Their alarm and 
gloom were extreme. Still they tried to 
put faith in the Duke of Wellington. He 
was an old man, however; he had not 
drawn his sword for thirty years. It was 
doubted whether he would prove himself 
quite equal to the occasion. 

By chance I encountered Nick. 

“T hope you’ve quite done with this 
Chartist wickedness, Basil.” 

I informed him that my opinions had 
not altered; that I purposed taking part 
in the demonstration. 

“* Well, now, look here,”’ he said severely, 
“T’m a special constable. I don't quite 
know what the law is, but I’ve a great 
mind to take you into custody on spec. 
You know you’ve no right to be a Chartist. 
The thing can’t be allowed; you must be 
put down. Do you see this ?” 

He produced a policeman’s truncheon 
from his coat-tail pocket. 

**Now mind: if I chance to come across 
you in the course of to-morrow, and it 
becomes my duty to knock you over the 
head with this, I warn you that I’ll do it 
without flinching; and it won’t be my 
fault, I shall only be obeying orders. I 
shan’t consider you as a brother then; I 
shall only look upon you as one of those 
confounded Chartists, and down you'll go! 
So I warn you, Basil. Good-bye.” 
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